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ROCERS in Atlanta or Seattle 

never heard of Tone Brothers’ 
Coffee and Spices. But rare, indeed, 
are the grocers in lowa and the Missouri 
Valley who are not familiar with the 
good selling qualities of the products of 
this Des Moines, Iowa, house. 


In this highly competitive field our clients 
have established a remarkably thorough 
distribution and a valuable public ap- 
preciation for their products. Strong 
newspaper campaigns strategically 
placed have been important aids in 
effecting this condition at moderate cost. 


Today, in their territory, Tone Brothers’ 
Coffee and Spices stand boldly out from 
the mass of other like products that 
confront the housekeeper. ey have 
been individualized in her mind, largely 
by individual advertising treatment. 


N. W. AYER & SON 
Philadelphia 
Boston 


New York Chicago 





(This is Advertisement Number Sixty of a Series) 
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ART —Twenty men skilled in the pro- 
duction of car cards and posters of maxi- 
mum carrying power. Color schemes 
studied under the varying qualities of light 
in which they will appear; lettering de- 
signed for clearness under correct distance 
conditions, and harmony with the subject 
advertised. Examine W. & G. art work 
in the Subway and Elevated; it bears 
this mark WY 


COPY—To reduce a column of matter 
to thirty words, yet tell the same story 
better; to boil a paragraph down to a 
convincing five-word slogan: These are 
the problems of card and poster copy; 
we are equipped to solve them. 


Thirty years experience with one medium 
makes our assistance of real value to 
clients. In our own interests we strive 
’ to aid advertisers in securing the utmost 
value from their space. 


We have exclusive control of the Card and Poster Space 
on the Subway and Elevated Lines of New York and 
are Sole Agents for all Car Advertising in Brooklyn. 


WARD & GOW 
50 Union Square New York 
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1914 No. 8 


Advertising Ex- 


presses the Real Character 
of the Industry 


Based on an Interview with 


B. G. Work, President 


Of the B. F. 


AS’ advertising appropriation 
of a million dollars a year 
(of course, including the many 
different items properly charge- 
able to an advertising account) 
is used by the B. F. Goodrich 
Company without spectacular 
stunts, without sensational cli- 
maxes, without referring to com- 
petitors—every dollar of it ex- 
pended in accordance with a set- 
tled policy which has for its ob- 
ject the creation and preservation 
of good will. In the words of 
President B. G. Work, that policy 
“reduces our selling problems to 
a minimum.” Indeed, Mr. Work 
is inclined to the belief that the 
healthy state of the whole auto- 
mobile-tire industry—a highly 
competitive, yet, on the whole, a 
most harmonious industry — is 
largely due to the maintenance 
of the same broad-gauged policy 
by the leading manufacturers. 
“We believe,” he said, “that tire 
advertising generally is the clean- 
est publicity before the public to- 
day. There’s no ‘knocking’ or 
insinuations and reflections upon 
competitors. Each manufacturer 
is attending to. his own business 
and advertising his own tires 
without trying to ‘knock’ the 
other fellow. That’s the reason 
why tire selling is in such a 
healthful state. The creative in- 
fluence of several 
structive advertising campaigns is 
very great; but when advertisers 
of the same business begin to 
cast reflections upon each other 
in their publicity, this creative in- 
fluence is lessened very much. 


purely con-, 


Table of Contents on page 98 


Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 


It arouses doubt instead of in- 
spiring confidence.” 

Concerns which still hold the 
old theory that competition of 
necessity involves comparisons to 
the detriment of competitors, and 
that they have no particular in- 
terest in the welfare of the indus- 
try as a whole, might study with 
profit the policy which is back 
of the Goodrich advertising. By 
far the most valuable asset of 
a manufacturer is his good will, 
and the good will of the indi- 
vidual manufacturer depends to 
no inconsiderable extent upon the 
confidence, or the lack of it, which 
the public places in the industry 
which he represents. 


THE “MIDDLE OF THE ROAD” POLICY 


Many of the greatest successes 
of advertising history have been 
built around what might be called 
a “middle of the road” policy— 
no brass bands, no fireworks, no 
brilliant attacks and feints to. off- 
set or forestall competition, but 
a steady adherence to a serious 
policy in plan and copy which 
would best express the real char- 
acter of the business. Such a 
policy is to be found as the basis 
of the Goodrich advertising, and 
has been largely instrumental in 
bringing the company to a point 
where its production of automo- 
bile tires alone sometimes reached 
ten thousand per day. That is in 
addition to a daily output of 3,000 
bicycle tires, 40,000 feet of hose, 
25,000 feet of belting, 60 miles of 
insulated wire, 20,000 rubber 
shoes, besides moulded rubber 
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goods in vast variety; including 
golf balls, tennis balls, druggists’ 
sundries, tire-repair supplies, and 
so on. 

The growth of the company 
since its establishment in 1869 
has been phenomenal; yet Mr. 
Work ascribes it to nothing so 
much as to that “middle of the 
road” policy of building good will 
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distinct factor in the industrial 
progress of the country because 
of its clean-cut good will policy, 
which drew friends to its side. 
That was and is more than a 
policy—it is a principle. That 
principle was and is to do the 
right thing and the fair thing 
with all with whom it comes in 
contact—with employees on the 
inside and customers 
on the outside. 
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“Another thing— 
consistent selling ac- 
tion in publicity, 
salesmanship and 
service has played a 
big part in the up- 
building of the Good- 
rich organization. The 
three are of equal im- 
portance. Take any 
one of them out and 
your selling is weak- 
ened. If you study 


find it is consistent. 
We do not make de- 
cided changes, typo- 
graphically or other- 
wise. You can tell it 
is a Goodrich ad in- 
stantly, Neither does 
the copy vary greatly 
from time to time un- 
less we make an inno- 


ich Safet 4 ° . 
‘They clean end grip the roadway. ‘They vation that requires 


you know that you are in control. 


The extra thickness of cae os a Rubber in the treads meens longer eek 
cost mileage all the 


wear and low cost 
The following are the prices on the beet 
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The B. F. Goodrich Sere 


nothing in Goodrich Advertising that ian’t in Goodrich Goods 


IN LOCAL COPY THE SPECIAL FEATURES ARE SUBORDINATED 
TO KEEP THE ADVERTISING CONSISTENT 


by consistently expressing the 
true character of the business. 
Thus he states it: 

“The Goodrich company grew 
by leaps and bounds, not because 


it made rubber goods—not at all. . 


Rubber companies at other and 
what seemed to be better locali- 
ties, antedating it by scores of 
years, showed little of the same 
growth. The Goodrich company 


grew as an industry and as a 


eeieasiiieiaiitaaiaia, You should ery 
never pay more. Your dealer will gladiy sal you the famous Goodrich Tires at these prices: YY" 





it. A tire has a spe- 
cific use, and there 
are definite reasons 


freced Pel Pend | why Goodrich Tires 


fulfil this use. So our 
copy must dwell upon 


ree ®| these reasons and 
rincipal Cit 4 


these reasons only. 
We contend that the 
character of a manu- 
facturer’s advertising 
should not fluctuate 
any more than the 
concern itself and its policies. 
“Consistency in advertising is 
essential to the full effectiveness 
of the advertising. Keeping a 
consistent physical and speaking 
manner ‘in publicity is as neces- 
sary as in personality. It inspires 
the confidence and good will of 
the readers. With consistency 
there must be action. Those two 
bring advertising up to its highest 
possibilities. To get action in ad- 
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cA Successful Year for 


TheAmerican By 


The twelve issues for 1914 carried more 
advertising than those of any other year in 
its history, and the gain for 1914 over 1913 


is 16% Z. 


Advertisers should study the above. American 
business has just passed through a period of doubt 
and disturbance and never before have advertising 
mediums been scrutinized so carefully as during 
this past year. Everybody knows that many ot 
the magazines have lost business at a tremendous 
rate. Retrenchment on the part of the advertisers 


has been the order of the day. They have curtailed . 


their patronage in the mediums of uncertain value. 
The showing, then, that THE AMERICAN BOY 
makes for 1914 is a remarkably creditable one. 


Why not begin with the new year the cultivation 
of youth. As time goes your business is young. 
You are not building fora day. You are building 
today for the future. Get at youth which is im- 
pressionable. Consistent hammering pays partic- 
ularly well with the boy. He is forming habits 
which will remain with him as long as he lives. 
Youth is promise. Not only that but through 
the boy you can reach the whole family NOW, 
for “ where there’s a boy there’s a family.” 


Forms -for January (New Year’s number) 
; close December Ist. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
J. COTNER, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer 
Detroit, Michigan 
Eastern Office: 

E. S. MURTHEY, 286 5th Avenue, New York 
Western Office : 

E. T. COTNER, 1417 Lytton Building, Chicago 
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vertising all formality in appear- 
ance and tone must be removed. 
The simple, straight-to-the-point 
statement, couched in a more or 
less easy, conversational manner, 
puts action in copy. The nearer 
the copy approaches the quiet, 
earnest conversational tone, the 
more likely it will be read and 
leave an impression; the less it 


is, 
stiff sy 


Goodrich 


Built for the man who wants the best 


rubber-covered Cable Cords. 


are laid at perfect tension and securely anchored to the base. 


remarkable life/' That's why 
It cuts down your gasoline bills—often as much as 25% 





It will carry you more miles 
You can start quicker. steer easier and coast farther 


You never saw a tire built like this 


unless it has been your good fortune to see a 


Silvertown Cord Tire 


The one big step forward in tire construction—with its strong, 
flexible, wauanet active and strain-resisting, rubber-filled and 


Note in the illustration the two layers of continuous insulated Cable Cords which 


sThis construction brings about an ideal tire condition—uniform tension in all parts— 
correct resilience and less resistance in contact with road—wonderful strength and 


It brings out power in your engine you never knew was there 





would no more consider the dis- 
continuance of our advertising 
than we would consider abruptly 
cutting off our sales force. There 
is no other force that can pos- 
sibly accomplish as much and is 
so far-reaching and permanent in 
its effect as advertising. 
“Goodrich advertising primarily 
is to promote the interest and 
confidence and buying 
activity of the auto 
owner. It is doing 
this, we feel sure. 
Then it’is having an 
effect upon the dealer 
and garage owner 
who sell tires. That’s 
the second accom- 
plishment of Good- 
rich Tire advertising. 
Next, it is furthering 
our business with 
automobile builders 
who use their tires on 
the finished cars. 
That’s a third result 
of Goodrich publicity. 
Lastly, it has made its 
impression upon 
Goodrich employees 
in factory, offices and 
branches. Goodrich 
advertising has a 
stimulating effect up- 
on all who are con- 
nected with the mak- 
ing or selling of 





You are practically immune to that expensive accident—stone bruising 
All these advantages—and more— invite your investigation 
ee ee 





Goodrich Tires. The 
continued appearance 





The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Faectertes: Akron, Ohio 
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TRADE PAPER COPY WHICH BOOSTS THE GOODS WITHOUT pride of the employees 


REFLECTIONS UPON COMPETITORS 


has of borders and useless illus- 
trations, the less there is to de- 
tract from it. 

“We use almost every form of 
publicity in our advertising— 
magazines, newspapers, posters 
and signs. Only the higher class 
magazines and best metropolitan 
newspapers are in our list, for 
such magazines and newspapers 
reach the largest number of auto 
owners. Although we can only 
see the results of our advertising 
indirectly, there is no doubt of 
its effect on our selling. We 





and brings them 

closer to the business. 

“This has all made volume, and 
this volume, which taxes our ca- 
pacity, has reduced costs consid- 
erably. So, as a final and most- 
desired result of advertising, the 
prices of our tires have been low- 
ered from time to time. This 
price decrease has been possible 
because we use such an enormous 
quantity of material that we buy 
it at the very lowest cost; be- 
cause turning out ten thousand 
tires every day of the season re- 
quires the most systematic and 
economical arrangement of work 
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THE VALUE OF ACTION 


NEEDLECRAFT is invaluable to the adver- 
tiser because it creates emotions that result in 
action. Its pages are a source of that particular 
kind of action which helps make sales. 


NEEDLECRAFT is published for the woman 
who is “up and doing.” Its subscribers are 
the class of housewives who are interested in 
making their homes and themselves more attrac- 
tive to their husbands, their children and their 
guests. They make clothes for themselves and 
their children. They sew; they crochet; they 
cook. And they depend upon NEEDLECRAFT 
for ideas that will help them in this work. 


There is action in almost every line of 
NEEDLECRAFT. Practically every article is a 


description of something to make — something 
to do. 


When you advertise, use a magazine that 
impels action. NEEDLECRAFT supplies the 
actuating suggestions for more than 750,000 
housewives every month. It ought to pay you 


to use NEEDLECRAFT. 


* Rate $3.00 per agate line. 


NEEDLECRAFT PUBLISHING CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 


WILLC. IZOR, Advertising Manager JOHN GRANT, Western Manager 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 30 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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of our employees, and because 
we can distribute our tires at the 
lowest selling cost. We keep a 
watchful eye on our entire cost 
system, so that we can reduce 
the price of Goodrich Tires at 
every possible opportunity. 
SERVICE MEN 


SALESMEN BECOME 


“Years of consistent, active ad- 
vertising have brought Goodrich 
distribution to a point where 
there are but few and very trivial 
hitches or hindrances. No diffi- 
culty is found in selling to deal- 
ers and garages. They want the 
goods. Goodrich salesmen and 
our 65 branch distributing houses 
have practically changed into 
service aids for those who sell 
tires. Our main effort with the 








than any other brand. 
prove. 


at $6.00 a doz. 


THE GOOD WILL 
TENDS TO ALL THE COMPANY’S PRODUCTS 


dealers is to help them give the 
automobilist service. Road books 
and maps are issued for the deal- 
er to distribute. A Touring Bu- 
reau Service routed 75,000 car 
owners last year. Forty thousand 
miles of main-traveled roads are 
accurately marked with Goodrich 
road-markers. All of this is 
practical and useful service to 
motorists. 

“The double force of dealer 
good will and final buyer good 
will reduces our selling problems 
to a minimum. We have. very 
little trouble about maintenance 
of prices by the dealers and ga- 
rages. The demand for good tires 
is generally greater than the sup- 
ply, and there is very little effort 


You Can Get More Distance —— 


Truer flight, more accurate putting and 
more alk ’round satisfaction from 


GOODRICH GOLF BALLS 


We made the first rubber- 
core in America and we have never ceased to im- 
A style and a price for all. 
best balls made at %7.50 a doz. and three corkers 
Ask about that 50c¢ Meteor 


THE B. F. GOODRICH pieces te deb 
Akron, Ohio 


VALUE OF GOODRICH ADVERTISING EX- It 
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and no need whatever to cut 
prices. The only form of price- 
cutting which we find at all se- 
rious is the club scheme. These 
so-called clubs, which ask a tri- 
vial membership fee, sell tires to 
members below regulation prices. 
Although the manufacturers as a 
whole are strongly opposed to 
these clubs, they manage to get 
seconds and some good first-class 
tires in some way. But the deal- 
ers themselves keep prices on a 
good basis. Another fact that is 
accountable for the few and mi- 
nor distribution and selling 
troubles is the harmony in the 
entire tire industry. Goods and 
prices are so standardized that 
there is very little, if any, confu- 
sion. Almost every tire manufac- 
turer is selling on the 
intrinsic merit of his 
tires, and does not 
have to resort to sub- 
tle tricks and schemes 
to get distribution.” 

THE NAME VALUE EX- 

TENDS TO ALL 
PRODUCTS 


Four of the 





So much for the 
effects of the com- 
pany’s policy upon its 
tire business—the 
largest single item of 
its manufacture, but 
by no means the 
whole of its business. 
is only when we 
turn to a considera- 
tion of the other prod- 
ucts which the company has to 
sell that we appreciate the full 
value of the advertising policy— 
the policy which makes the name 
“B. F. Goodrich Company” an 
asset, rather than merely insist- 
ing upon the claim that Goodrich 
Tires are better than some other 
kinds of tires. 

“Our first and biggest advertis- 
ing campaigns,” said Mr. Work, 
“have been, and still are, on tires. 
We find that the name ‘Goodrich,’ 
no matter with what rubber goods 
it may be used, carries with it 
the accumulated respect and con- 
fidence that our tire advertising 
has created. We have undoubt- 
edly ‘sold ourselves’ to many 
thousands of men and women 
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Only by what a magazine 
prints can you judge fairly 
of the kind of people who 
read it. Our reading, like 
the company we keep, in 
fluences us enormously. 
Profitless reading, like time . 
given to indifferent people, 
is pure waste. Scribner's 
Magazine is not bought to 
pass an idle hour and then 
thrown away. It is read 
and kept, just as a good 
and profitable book is kept. 
Its influence endures. 


Member A. B. C. 
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who do not own autos and never 
will, judging by the way they 
respond to our other advertising. 

“The Goodrich Tire is linked 
up as closely as is possible with 


our other advertising. As an ex- 
ample, here’s full-page copy of 
the Goodrich ‘Hipress’ Rubber 


Boots which appears in a list of 
agricultural papers. ‘Made of the 
same tough-tread stock that the 
famous Goodrich Unit-Molded 
Automobile Tires are made of— 
and by the same high-pressure 
process’ is part of the first para- 
graph. That wins instant confi- 
dence. The returns from our ad- 
vertising of rubber boots have 
been very satisfactory, as also are 
all of our other campaigns in 
both consumer mediums and trade 
papers. We use every possible 
trade paper and give careful at- 
tention to this copy. We know 
how carefully and thoughtfully 
the trade papers are read by 
manufacturers, jobbers and deal- 
ers, and we make the very best 
use of them. The advertising of 
our conveyor belts, truck tires, 
marine hose, repair material, rub- 
ber insulators, typewriter platens, 
stamp gum and most of our other 
rubber sundries is confined, nat- 
urally, to the trade press.” 

IS ALIVE TO NEW DEVEL- 

OPMENTS 


COMPANY 


It is not to be supposed, how- 
ever, that the policy outlined in 
the foregoing indicates that the 
company is not awake to develop- 
ments in its field, nor that it 
does not take full advantage of 
every outside influence which can 
be turned in its favor. Its cam- 
paign based upon the “Safety 
First” movement has already been 
described in Printers’ INK, and 
shows that, although the company 
does not incline to experiments 
and taboos fireworks, it is alive 
to what is going on in the world. 
Mr. Work speaks in terms of 
high appreciation of his adver- 
tising agency connections, and 
shows that he knows how to get 
the most help from an agency. 

“While we take all the credit 
for the manufacturing,” he said, 
“we share it in the selling of our 
goods. The modern advertising 
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is one of the most vital 
factors of a_ business. 
Although an agency has much to 


agency 
‘outside’ 


‘inside’ of a business, 
it’s the ‘outside’ help which is 
of most importance. Our adver- 
tising department, under the man- 
agement of E. C. Tibbetts, who 
has been with us many years, is 
very efficient. But the men in 
a business get too technical; they 
are too close to the manufactur- 
ing to enable them to get an un- 
biased, well-balanced view of the 
selling. They can’t very well put 
themselves in the buyer’s shoes 
and see things from an outside 


do with the 


standpoint. We are, therefore, 
practically dependent upon our 
advertising agency, which can 


look in at us from the outside 
and plan and write campaigns 
that will interest and appeal to 
the possible buyer.” 

Thus, while the policy of good 
will building avoids the spectacu- 
lar and the sensational, it cannot 
be effectively directed wholly 
from the view-point of those 
within the organization. The out- 
side view-point is necessary, ‘and 
the company is careful to get it. 
Back in 1912, when the Diamond 
Rubber Company was consolidated 
with the Goodrich organization, 
the resulting corporation was cap- 
italized at $90,000,000, and among 
its assets was an item of “good 
will” which was estimated at 
$57,000,000. There was more or 
less criticism of that feature in 
financial circles at the time, but 
President Work’s outline of the 
company’s advertising policy gives 
at least a suggestion of the basis 
upon which it was computed. 


Boyce Buys “Weekly Inter- 
Ocean” 


The W. D. Boyce Company, of Chi- 
cago, publisher of the Chicago Blade 
and the Chicago Ledger, has purchased 
the Weekly Inter-Ocean and Farmer. 
The publication will be renamed The 
Farming Business and will be devoted 
to the business side of farming. The 
first issue under the new name will be 
that of December 5. 


Roystone With Hudnut 


’. H. Roystone, formerly president 
of the De Meridor Company, is now 
with Richard Hudnut, doing special 
sales development work. 
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Prosperity Ahead! 
HERE, then, is a Prophecy we 


desire to place on record with the busi- 
ness world. 


We want to write ourselves down as fre- 
dicting and thoroughly believing that 1915 will be a 
year of unexampled American Prosperity. That it 
will make recent good years before the European 
War seem /ean in comparison. 


This prediction—however unusual it may 
seem—is not merely “fathered by a hope.” It repre- 
sents our sincere conviction founded on a careful 
analysis of business and financial conditions—a 
thorough investigation of our new Export possibili- 
ties. We take into account the recovery—now well in 
progress—of American businessmen from unreason- 
ing stagefright. Mental hazards are clearing away. 


From where we are sitting, business looks 
exceptionally good right now—but this is written 
from the broader National angle. 


Good: business, yes—there will be plenty 
to go around in 1915. But, logically, it will go to 
those who go after it with right advertising and mer- 
chandising methods. 


That is where we can be of money-making 
help to you. May we lay our plans—based on present 
conditions and opening opportunities—before you? 


NICHOLS-FINN 


ADVERTISING 


COMPANY 


222 SOUTH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 


Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 








How to Enhance the Value of 
Dealer °‘Helps’’ 


Methods of Hart Schaffner & Marx, Swift & Co., 


Fleischmann Company, 


and H. Black Company 


[Epitorta Note.—This is the third 
of a series of five articles reviewing 
the dealer co-operation plans and ma- 
terial being used this season. Preceding 
articles showed how the new processes 
of printing and lithography can be used 
to advantage in dealer material, and 
new material which is hitting the ‘mark, 
as shown by an inquiry among dealers 
in selected localities.] 


RDINARILY one thinks of 

dealer “helps” as supplement- 
ary to national advertising. To 
reverse this and say that there 
are advertisers this season who 
are making their advertising sup- 
plementary to their dealer helps 
might appear startling. Yet it is 
so. 

These advertisers have discov- 
ered that the old cry 
of “hitch our trade- 
mark to your store” 
is losing its influence. 
Dealers seem to feel 
that advertisers have 
grown fond—perhaps 
too fond—of saying: 
“Use these electros in 
your newspapers, put 
this display in your 
window, distribute 
these booklets in your 
bundles, so that the 
buyers in your town 
will know that your 
store is the ‘Home of 
Wear-forever Cloth- 
ing’.” So they have 
tried to circumvent 
the condition by 
building the cam- 
paign upon the 
“helps”: that is, ad- 
vertised helps in the 
newspapers, trade pa- 
pers, outdoor dis- 
plays and magazines. 

Isn’t dealer-material 
so advertised likely to 
enjoy preferred po- 
sition and preferred 
use? It would seem 
so. Such “helps” have 


The Style Book ts now ready 


| 


to the clothier-who sells our goods. 


F YOU care to know the correct styles in clothes 
for men and young men this fall and winter, get 4 
copy of our Style Book; send to us for it or speak 


Here are some of the things the Style Book will 
show you: 


The merchant who sells our clothes has in his win- 
dow an enlarged copy in colors, of the illustration at 
the top of this advertisement. 
him by this picture. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


than that of the material itself. 

Like a good many other sound 
ideas that are in evidence this 
fall, this plan originated in the 
clothing field. But it is spreading 
to other fields, and for a reason. 
“We get great quantities of deal- 
er-material,” said an alert clothier, 
just out of Philadelphia, “but 
nothing that gives us as much 
benefit as the material sent out by 
Hart Schaffner & Marx.” And 
you can go into any up-to-date 
clothing store and you will be 
told the same thing. Dealers 
swear by this company’s style 
book and store material. Why? 

(Continued on page 17) 


Good Clothes Mekers 
Chicago New York 











Fifteen attractive style illustrations. 

What to wear, and w 

What you ought to pay for clothes. 

How much you save by buying ready clothes 
How you can be fitted. 

Where you can buy our clothes, 


You can easily. locate 


Good Clothes Makers 











a value in the eyes of 
the dealer, greater 
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The Public Ledger is the highest 
priced newspaper in Philadelphia. 


More than sixty-five thousand fam- 
ilies pay for it, uninfluenced by 
premiums, coupon schemes, or ‘gifts 
of any sort. 


An unbridled use of premiums has 
created in many cities a condition 
whereby the newspaper is cheapened 
in the eyes of the public. It has pro- 
duced a class of floaters who look 
only upon the inducement’s intrinsic 
value, not caring a whoop as to the 
worth of the publication which ac- 
companies the premium. 


The Public Ledger means some- 
thing worth while to every one of 
its readers. 





PUBLIC LEDGER 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 


a ; 
ny SAS 
Jie Sak 


The only two 
cent newspaper 


in Philadelphia 
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Building Homes 


Last year 11,892 people who wanted to 
build homes wrote to THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL with questions to be answered 
by its architectural editors. | 

Altogether, 30,000 homes in the United 
States have been built from plans supplied 
by the JOURNAL. 

Two booklets —‘‘What You Should 
Know When Building a Little House’’ 
(40 pp.) and ‘‘How to Finance the Building 
of a Little House’’ (20 pp. )—have been pub- 
lished by the JOURNAL and thousands of 
copies of these distributed free to its readers. 


Such service as this has a three-fold sig- 
nificance. 

First: However conservative the esti- 
mate, many millions of dollars a year are spent 
by the direct personal advice of JOURNAL 
editors in building homes. Furthermore, . 
for each thousand who write us letters, there 
are many thousands more who are devour- 
ing and developing the plans and ideas pre- 
sented in the pages. of the publication itself. 


At the same time, these thousands, who 
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are at the very moment getting ready to buy 
or specify building materials, heaters, paints 
and varnishes, shades, plumbing supplies and 
the like are poring over the advertising 
columns as well. The opportunity for man- 
ufacturers of all such goods is obvious. 

The second significance of this service is 
this: When you have built a home for a 
family, you have built with that family a con- 
fidence as sturdy and lasting as the four walls 
of the home itself—a confidence by which 
all advertisers in the publication may profit. 


And third: Through this vast corre- 
spondence the editors are daily feeling the 
pulse of home owners everywhere, sensing 
their needs, their hopes, their problems, and 
thus learning from day to day how to bring 
the publication always closer and closer to 
the reader, and therefore more and more 
serviceable to all advertisers. 


¥ 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 


Helping its readers to build their homes is one of 
twenty-four specific departments in which THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL renders free personal 
service to its readers by correspondence. 
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NRESTRAINED reader confi- 
dence that sells goods for the 
dealer, and a continual service to the 
trade that breeds enthusiastic support 
has resulted in increased orders for 
Good Housekeeping Advertisers. 


Now comes a further extension, a 
natural growth of successful business 
methods, initiated by 


NATIONALLY 


Adverlised Goods Wee 


January as well as spring advertisers 
are tied up to this new sales force. 


Only a few days (January forms close 
December | st) remain for you to get the 
details. You may still plan so as to 
receive the utmost from the service. 


Good Housekeeping has been an impor- 


tant instrument in getting a lot of retail- 


ers and advertisers pulling together. 


Good Housekeeping 
Magazine 


CO-OPERATES WITH THE RETAIL MERCHANT 
New York Washington Boston Chicago 
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Schaffner & 
Marx send out material that is 
a credit to the merchant’s store, 
material which people will come 
into the store to ask for. “I 
have sold a good many dollars’ 
worth of goods this fall,” said a 


Because Hart 


Newark, N. J., clothier to a 
PRINTERS’ INK staff man who was 
making inquiries, “by putting the 
Hart Schaffner & Marx ‘dancing 
couple’ (one of the fall window- 
cards) in our windows with a 
little card. This card says that 
if anyone wants a copy of the 
poster, to come into the store. It 
proves that people who hang post- 
ers in their dens like it, for sev- 
eral score of men have come in 
to ask for copies. Seldom do they 


_ go out without buying something.” 


But the real reason for the 
popularity of Hart Schaffner & 
Marx dealer “helps” appears in 
this statement, made to PRINTERS’ 
Ink by Joseph Schaffner, secre- 
tary of the company. “It is not 
so much because we understand 
the dealers’ needs,’ said Mr. 
Schaffner, “that we have been suc- 
cessful in getting their co-opera- 
tion, but rather because we give 
our material a value in the eyes 
of the dealer, other than the value 
of the material itself. 


JOSEPH SCHAFFNER EXPLAINS 


“Unless we advertised persist- 
ently and effectively we could not 
expect one-fiftieth as much serv- 
ice from our dealer literature. The 
advertiser who expects the most 
from dealer literature is the in- 
and-outer who advertises to-day 
and immediately tries to make his 
dealers believe he has tapped the 
springs of continuous demand. 
This form of deception is very 
common. The next year his cour- 
age fails or pocketbook rebels and 
he drops out. 

“The mistake is a grievous one 
because it amounts practically to 
a request to the dealer to adver- 
tise for the purpose of aiding 
the manufacturer, whereas what 
the dealer wants is something that 
will aid him. The thing he can 
and does advertise is the article 
which means something to him, 
to his salesmen and the public. 
“Here is a case in point: We 
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publish a style book for the use 
of our customers. It is a good 
thing in itself, but we have multi- 
plied its value to the dealer many 
times over by giving it national 
publicity. We have spent thou- 
sands to advertise that piece of 
dealer literature and have made 
it so well known to the public 
that it becomes an almost indis- 
pensable part of the dealer’s cam- 
paign.” 

In other words. by exploiting 
a dealer help locally in the news- 
papers, street-cars or by outdoor 
displays, people are brought to 
the dealer’s store. The advertis- 
ing immediately becomes an im- 
mense aid to the dealer, not only 
because its contents sell the goods 
he has on his shelves, but it actual- 
ly gets people into his store. 

One dealer said, when asked 
why he gave the Hart Schaffner 
& Marx window-card such promi- 
nence in his store: ‘Because they 
advertise in the newspapers that 
merchants who sell Hart Schaff- 
ner & Marx clothes can be quickly 
found because they have this pic- 
ture in their window—and the ad 
is illustrated with a cut of the 
window-card. I would be a chump 
if I didn’t put it up, wouldn’t 1?” 
No answer was needed. 


MAKING RECIPE BOOKS MORE 
VALUABLE 


Similarly the Fleischmann 
Company is using the same tactics 
to enhance the value of its recipe 
books, showing numerous ways in 
which bread can be used. Ordi- 
narily an advertiser getting out 
recipe books distributes them to 
his dealers and leaves the dealer 
to do the rest. Sometimes the 
dealer does as desired and some- 
times he doesn’t. It ali depends 
on what he thinks of the book. 


‘But the Fleischman people 
said to themselves, when they 
brought out this book: ‘Here is 


our chance to give the bakers 
some real co-operation; we will 
not only get out recipe books 
which will increase the per capita 
consumption of bread and _ indi- 
rectly sell more yeast, but we will 
advertise the books as being ob- 
tainable from the bakers and 
grocers. This will make the deal- 
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er think a good deal more of the 
book because the people will come 
in and ask for it. It will also 
make good friends of the bakers, 
who always appreciate anything 
which brings the crowds into their 
stores.” 

So the Fleischmann Company 
used half-page space in the news- 
papers, put out striking posters 
and used the street-cars, The re- 
sult was that housewives were 
continually dropping into the 
store, and, of course, when they 
saw all the good things on the 
counter, they couldn’t resist the 
temptation to buy. And if you 
ask any baker what he thinks of 
the Fleischmann Company, you 
will have your eyes opened as to 
the possibilities of 
this plan for distrib- 
uting books that are 
worth while. 

But you say: “That 
is all right for con- 
cerns like Hart 
Schaffner & Marx, 
who can afford it, 
but how can I, for 
instance, with a very 
limited appropriation, 
give my literature 
added value in the 
dealers’ eyes?” The THIS sTREE1 
answer is: “That de- 
pends.” It depends 
upon the field you are in, the kind 
of material, and all the other fac- 
tors of business. But there is one 
plan being used this fall by the 
H. Black Company, of Cleveland, 
the Wooltex manufacturer, which 
will fit almost every business and 
will prove worth while to any ad- 
vertiser distributing dealer-mate- 
rial. 


WHERE THE TRADE PAPERS CAN BE 
OF HELP 


When this advertiser began 
planning his fall style-books it oc- 
curred to him that it was neces- 
sary to hit upon some plan to 
“sell” the style-book to the trade 
in advance. The salesmen did not 


get around frequently enough, and 
anyway they were rather uncer- 
tain. Why not use the trade pa- 
pers? 

Here was a plan that would at 
once give the book added value 





Ask your baker or grocer for the 


new Fleischmann Booklet 


“GOOD THINGS TO EAT 


Tells how to make 
fifty wholesome. 
inexpensive dishes 


PEOPLE 


in the eyes of the dealer, adver- 
tise the line generally, and, above 
all, show the trade just what kind 
of co-operation Wooltex dealers 


were going to get. ‘What is the 
use,” the company argued, “of get- 
ting out a lot of expensive mate- 
rial and keeping it to ourselves? 
Let’s talk about it in the dealers’ 
papers!” 

So a page was prepared show- 
ing copies of the different books 
—this company, as has been ex- 
plained in a preceding article, fur- 
nishes different dealer helps for 
deaiers in different sections, dif- 
ferent size cities and different 
lines—and the dealers were told 
about the plans for this year, and 
informed that the book was ready 


\“> 
\, 
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CAR SIGN, ATTRACTIVELY COLORED, GOT 
INTO THE BAKER’S AND GROCER’S 
for press. If they wanted an ad- 


vance copy all they had to do was 
to write for it. As a result, when 
the books did come out, the deal- 
ers, who had been thinking about 
them for the past few months, 
were eager to get them. By the 
trade paper advertising a value 
had been given the “helps” other 
than the value of the books. 

In the same way Swift & Com- 
pany have worked out a plan in 
connection with furnishing lan- 
tern-slides to dealers. The idea 
is to make the dealer realize that 
the slides which they will furnish 
this fall are of far greater value 
than they may seem. The selling 
value of each slide is visualized by 
publishing below it a testimonial 
from some dealer who has used 
it with profitable results. In this 
way dealers, like the one in Yon- 
kers who remarked, “Any adver- 
tiser who thinks I am going to 
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You will be interested to know 
that we received today an order 
from Foley Brothers, Welch and 
Stewart, Glacier, B. C. for 
$176.00 ’ worth of Simplex Clamps, 
addressed Mermaid Ave. (the key 
for "Power" 


IERGES. 
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It is striking and significant 
and most encouraging to get such 
an order from the wilds of Brit- 
| ish Columbia, doubtless where 
the new lines of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad are being con- 
structed, and to realize that 

! "Power" was the salesman that 

| secured the order. 
I 
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Also publishers of The Engineering and Mining Journal, panies News, 
American Machinist and Coal Age. All Members of A. B. C. 
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Booklet Building on 


Bermingham & Seaman 
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the Right Basis. 


No building is stronger than its 
foundation—no book or catalogue is 
stronger than its foundation—the paper 
it is printed on. 


Radium Folding Enamel 


has been especially designed to fulfill 
a long felt want—a paper of superior 
finish, folding qualities and strength. A 
difficult combination and worthy of 
much effort to produce. 

Radium Folding Enamel does not 
crack or break when saddle stitched 
and will average 25 points test on 
Mullen Tester—basis 25 x 38— 8o Ib. 

This stock is pure white with a 
superfine finish—productive of bring- 
ing out the last detail in the finest 
screen half tones—and the price is 
reasonable. 

Durability, finish and economy—the 
foundation for a book of selling 
efficiency. 

We want to send you facts, samples 
and dummies of Radium Folding 
Enamel. Write today. 


Tribune Building, Chicago 


New York Milwaukee St. Louis Cincinnati Detroit 
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pay for his advertising has an- 
other think coming,” have the ar- 
gument taken from them before 
they can think of it. 


WHAT THE DEALERS THINK OF 
SLIDES 
Some of these testimonials 


shown in the Swift lantern-slide 
booklet, by the way, show the pop- 
ularity of this form of dealer co- 
operation, M. Domachowski, a 
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Leo Diebold, a butcher in Stuart, 


Iowa, says below another slide: 
“I think lantern-slides are all 
O. K. for advertising. It doubled 
my sales on your hams and ba- 
cons and think it would any prod- 
uct.” Another writes, “It doubled 
my business,” and still another, 
who evidently sells Premium hams 
as a side line to the lumber busi- 
ness in Lyman, Miss.: “Excellent 
results. Send new ones.” These 

testimonials, some 
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<@y Merchandise 


[ rpuus: announcement is illustrated with cover design 
that have been used in the past on Wooltes Style 
Books. 





Every one of these books has proved a business-buil 
Hing force for The Stores That Sell Wooltex 


' Year after year merchants have told us that they have 
+ found the Wooltex Style. Book a definite, tangible sell 














Pe — The book is edited and printed by the makers of Woo! 

; tex, Jut it is distributed in the locality of The Storé 
That Sells Wooltex, bearing the name of the local mer 
chant, and goes direct "to Wis customers as an advertise 


ment ot his own business 


Use list of . authors gtLUSEs ATIONS ha 


who have contributed been by’ such tamous 
artists as Alonzo Kimball 
vt 


such well known names as | Jeane Parke, ME. Mus 





Signed articles to the Wo 


J tex Style Books include | Clarence F. Underwe 


Madame Savane, Norman | s 
Hapgood, Robert D Kohn 
Anne Rittenhouse, Victor 
Murdock and E. S. Martin. | and Paul Furstenberg 





E* H ‘Succeeding season the Wooltex’Style 1 


}, (women; than ‘in any preceding season, and it iy certain 
thatthe Wooltex Style Book for fall and winter 1914 
| 1915 Will be better than any of its predecessors, and sur 
passin’ beauty and interest any .book*of its kind eves 
produced 





Advance copies of the book will soon be in press and 


will be sent to merchants who may so request 


Paris The H. Black Company 








HOW ‘“‘WOOLTEX”? USED TRADE PAPERS TO 
STYLE BOOK 


Milwaukee butcher, writes: “I 
advertised the slide in a moving- 
picture show. The results are, 
after I have advertised the slide, 
we have so many customers we 
cannot supply them, therefore we 
have to buy some more.” Even 


allowing for enthusiasm—butchers 
can get enthusiastic occasionally— 
a statement like this, shown below 
the cut of a slide in a facsimile 
of the original card, enhances the 
advertising 
terially. 


value of the slide ma- 





Books That Fave Sold 


haS' been moré beautiful, and more interesting to. y 





forty are shown in 
the booklet, were 
obtained by sending 
out a card to the 
ak dealers asking their 
Sy opinion of the slide 
sent to them. 

When it comes to 
methods for impress- 
ing the dealer with 
es j the costliness of the 


AAS material, in an effort 

a to lessen waste and 
<3 |} secure preference, 
a many simple plans are 


in evidence this fall. 
Pratt & Lambert, for 
example, are attach- 
ing a little slip to 
their “art posters, 
described in a preced- 
ing article, which 
reads: 

“The expense of the 
preparation of this Art 
Print has been so great 
that it is our earnest de- 
! sire to have each copy 
used, and if for any rea- 
son you cannot use it 
either in your show win- 
dow or store, kindly ad- 
vise us, so that we may 
send postage for its re- 





Cleveland 








, on : = turn. 


“This co-operation on 
your part will enable 
someone to make use of 
it (providing you cannot 
use it) and will prevent needless 
waste.’ 


“Senn” 176 


By making it clear to the dealer 
that you think a good deal of 
the material and will send _ post- 
age for its return if he cannot 
use it, he is unconsciously made 
to feel that it is a good deal 
more valuable than it seems. 
Sherwin-Williams Company is 
heralding its dealer-helps by send- 
ing out advance notices, the same 
plan on a more elaborate scale be- 
ing used by Joseph & Feiss Com- 
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Fascinanng as bcton, but full of facts thet your 
can use an every-day work. 
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A Booklet for Retal Selesmen. “Armstrong Patterns {0¢ cet» oom in the house 
—_——_—— uundred and ninety 






Please send me—tree of charge—the books | have 
(D) AA Book. 

[_) Window Trimming Book. 

[LJ Retail Setesman's Book 


manufacturer em- 
ploys consistent, 
year-in-and- year - out 
advertising. The 
manufacturer who 
does this automati- 
cally helps to solve 
the waste. prob- 
lem, because the ma- 
terial which he fur- 
nishes means some- 
thing to the dealer 
aside from the value 
of the material itself 


Enthusiastic Club 
Meeting at Spokane 


In the interest of the 
Pacific Coast Advertising 
Men’s convention to be 
held at Los Angeles next 
May, the Spokane Ad 
Club, on October 21, ob- 
served ‘Los Angeles” 
day. The California city 
sent to Spokane, for the 
occasion, their PRINTERS’ 
Ink cup, their banner 
bearing the _ inscription, 
“Boosters in Unity, For 
This Land of Opportuni- 








ty,’ and a package ¢on- 








taining badges, pennants, 
Los Angeles city and 








hotel booklets, a case of 


JHE COUPON ASSISTS THE DEALER TO GET THE “HELPS” specially prepared Cali- 


HE WANTS 


pany, makers of “Clothcraft” 
clothing. The method used by 
this advertiser is to send out a 
series of mysterious unsigned 
postal cards, mailed from a coun- 
try address. Each of these cards 
influences the dealer unconscious- 
ly toward co-operation. The se- 
ries is linked together by similarity 
of typographical appearance, so 
that while he will know that they 
come for the same purpose and 
are being sent by the same adver- 
tiser, he does not know until the 
last card is received what it is 
about or whom it is from. When 
the proposition does finally come 
along, the dealer’s interest has 
been fully aroused and his co- 
operation is more likely. 

But these are details. The. big 


factor in enhancing the value of 
advertising material is found in 
Mr. Schaffner’s statement that the 
dealer must be made to feel that 
by using material he is help- 
ing himself and not the manufac- 
turer. 


He will realize this if the 





fornia marmalade and one 

hundred copies of_ the 

song, “I Love You, 
California.” R. E. Bigelow, retiring 
president of the Spokane Ad Club, ex- 
tended the formal invitation to his club 
to visit the 1915 P. C. A. M. A. con- 
vention. 

With fitting ceremony the PrinTERs’ 
Ink cup was unveiled, and F. H. Lloyd, 
first vice-president of the P. C. A. 
M. A., made a brief address as to the 
things accomplished by the Los Angeles 
club in order to win such a trophy. 
Mrs. Jno. A. Henry, a former resident 
of California, sang, “I Love You, 
California,” and was joined in the 
chorus by the entire membership. 

The Spokane Ad Club pledged itself 
tv send a strong delegation to the con- 
vention and to make an effort to bring 
the Printers’ Ink cup back again, this 
time to stay for a longer period. 


Forrest H. Riordan, for many years 
connected with the advertising depart- 
ment of the Washington Post, Philadel- 
delphia Press and Philadelphia North 
American, has joined the staff of the 
Richmond, Va., Times Dispatch as ad- 
vertising manager. 


The Dunlap-Ward Company, Detroit, 
is placing copy for Dodge Brothers, ad- 
vertising the automobile they have just 
put on the market. The account is 
handled by Theodore F. MacManus, 
who joined the Dunlap-Ward Company 
a short time ago. 
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The 11th 
Garden Annual 





Issue of 


Orange Judd 


Weeklies 
Appears March 6th 




















It Goes to Press 
February 23, 1915 





T is the regular issue’ of March 6th, but greatly en- 
larged, with a wealth of appropriate text matter and 
illustrations, making it a veritable calendar of reference. 

The best known general as well as agricultural advertisers 
have used it for years, and have found that extra large 
space always pays in the Garden Annual. 


telson. sets latte 3 tibiae Pia i ANE ie a Sti 


@ Write for our prospectus, which tells all about it— 
the leading articles by famous authorities which make 
our Garden Annual intensely interesting to our readers, 
and therefore valuable to our advertisers. 


480,000 Circulation Guaranteed 


among the. farmers who are making and spending the 
most money. Don't you want some of these sales? 





Ante heiens: 


co RE Gn si ccrthdaa ort Mbt: 





| Send in your order NOW, direct or through your agency | 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


Members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Headquarters, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Northwestern Office Central Western Office Southern Office Eastern Office 


6th Floor Oneida Bldg. 1518 Michigan Blvd. Bldg. 909 Candler Bldg. Myrick Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Chicago, Ill. Atlanta, Ga, Springfield, Mass, 
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American 


MAGATINE Da §=When THE AMERICAN 


| THE a TORS | 


| aa doy | MAGAZINE was this 


Ay mOARD ‘KIPLING | 





Former Size 7 x 10 


size, its largest edition 
was 359,000. 





But since it was 
changed to ‘‘just 
the right size”’ 
the edition has risen 
by steady, normal 
increases to over 
470,000 —and_ is 
still rising. 


e January , 15 Cents 


rt merican 


Magazine 





Present Size 8% x 12% 





“Wmerican 


LEE W. MAXWELL 





Magazine 


Advertising Manager 
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What the Manual 
for the Ultimate Con- 
sumer Should Contain 


Importance of the Books Gotten Out 
to Instruct Customers in the Use 
of the Goods—How Some Con- 
cerns Use Them to Bring Repeat 
Orders—Conclusions From Study 
of Numerous Manuals 


BITTEN a automobile craving 
so severely that he forthwith 
projected himself into the class of 
prospects who say to themselves 
“eventually if not immediately,” a 
man of very moderate means hit 
upon what he conceived to be an 
original and effective way of sell- 
ing himself on the proposition. 
He would apply to each agent in 
his territory for a copy of the 
manual of instructions for operat- 
ing the particular make of car 
handled by the representative. 

This deep-laid plot was due to 
tlte prospect’s desire to select a 
fool-proof car. If there was one 
thing he recognized, even more 
clearly than he realized the limi- 
tations of his modest income, it 
was the lack on his part of any 
mechanical knack. Hence his 
need of a car that combined the 
traditional virtues of simplicity, 
durability and efficiency. It 
seemed, by happy inspiration, as 
though the inner secrets of each 
car—the problems of its operation 
and the intricacies of its main- 
tenance—would be laid bare if he 
could but obtain a copy of the 
manual which every motor-car 
manufacturer publishes for the 
benefit of owners and drivers of 
his make of vehicle. 

But when the prospective cus- 
tomer came to collect these confi- 
dential booklets he received the 
surprise of his life. It developed 
that the idea was not original 
with him at all. Indeed, so many 
other prospects had hit upon the 
same canny scheme that a numbe: 
of the automobile salesmen had 
exhausted the supply of manuals 
at their disposal. The moral of 
this incident, if there be one, is 
found in the manifest desire ot 
many prospects to get at the heart 
of things before making a pur- 





chase of anything mechanical that 
involves more than a nominal 
outlay. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CONSUMER 
MANUALS 


Incidentally, there is a hint of 
the advertising value that lies, 
little utilized, in the average man- 
ual prepared merely as a book of 
instructions or directions for the 
ultimate consumer. In its issue of 
July 30, Printers’ INK had some- 
thing to say regarding the manual 
for salesmen. With all due re- 
spect, it is a question whether the 
manual for the ultimate consumer 
is not fully as important. The 
manual is, at least, a potent influ- 
ence toward gaining the satisfied 
customer—so often declared to be 
the best advertisement—and, as 
has been hinted above, the con- 
sumers’ manual may also be re- 
garded as advertising literature 
which will pull new business. 

The advertising element in the 
manual for the consumer, more- 
over, goes beyond the direct ap- 
peal that is made to the prospect 
who sends for the book in order 
to study it as he would a cata- 
logue. This element also goes 
beyond the inadvertent appeal that 
is made to the individual who 
picks up a manual by chance and 
thus becomes interested in the 
subject. Added to such straight- 
away publicity there is its use as 
a vehicle of personal recommen- 
dation. For example, the writer 
knows of a woman who is the 
enthusiastic possessor of an Ohio 
Steam Cooker and her manual 
covering the use of this domestic 
convenience has been loaned to so 
many neighboring housewives that 
it is all but worn out. Talk about 

“Ask the man who owns one’— 
you don’t have to ask this woman. 
She is more energetic in her voi- 
untary “missionary work” than 
many men who are drawing a 
salary for trade-boosting. In 
loaning her cooker manual, this 
woman feels that it is the best 
introduction she could give to her 
pet article of kitchen equipment 
and she is right. 

any women are like that. 
With them the making of recom- 
mendations regarding house fur- 
nishings is at once a habit and a 
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hobby. In consequence of such 
neighborly interchange of ideas 
many a manual is to- day spread- 
ing an advertiser’s message with- 
out its compilers having any 
knowledge of the fact. Particu- 
larly is this the case with the 
newer things in the realm of 
women’s work—clothes wash- 
ers, fireless cookers, vacuum 
cleaners, dish-washing machines, 
pneumatic dress forms, etc. In- 
deed, there is reason to suspect 
that very little advertising litera- 
ture can compare with a consum- 
er’s manual as a means of gaining 
a hearing for a new and untried 
product. The apparent intimate 
frankness of the manual seems to 
reassure many .prospects who are 
more or less skeptical regarding 
the claims in straight advertising 
matter. The fact that the manual 
is presumably prepared solely and 
confidentially for the guidance of 
persons who have already paid 
out their money for the article it 
treats, causes the acceptance at 
face value of most of its state- 
ments, whereas the same claims in 
the preliminary advertising might 
be open to question. 


WHAT THE MANUAL SHOULD DO 


An ideal form of consumers’ 
manual is that which attains its 
object in conjunction with a gen- 
eral dissemination of knowledge 
on the subject. A notable exam- 
ple is the New Perfection Cook 
Book issued by the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey as a 
handbook for its new Perfection 
oil-stoves. In this manual are 
found the directions for the op- 
eration of the stove—full and 
complete though they be—some- 
what subordinated to a thousand 
and one recipes for the good 
things which can be satisfactorily 
prepared on this particular make 
of stove. The same idea is being 
followed by the manufacturers of 
the “Caloric” and other fireless 
cookers. In some instances there 
is furnished with each firetess 
cooker a manual and cook book 
so elaborate and complete that the 
inclusion of this volume in the 
outfit is played up as an induce- 
ment for buying the goods. 

In other cases, manufacturers 








have, in the preparation of man- 
uals, gone a step farther and have 
put out booklets which discuss 
the subject in hand broadly and 
with litthe more than incidental 
reference to their own particular 


products. As an illustration of 
such policy there might be cited 
the booklet “The Care of the 
Lawn,” issued by the Wilder- 
Strong Implement Company, of 
Monroe, Michigan, which makes 
lawn rollers, and also the booklet 
“How to Shoot,” put out by Colt’s 
Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing 
Company, of Hartford, Conn. In 
not a few instances extracts from 
authoritative books or from 
magazine articles have been 
utilized to afford material for 
such booklets. 

Illustrations are so important 
an aid to the clear understanding 
of a manual by a novice that they 
are employed to a greater or less 
extent in almost every manual of 
any _ pretensions. Close-range 
views of every detail of operation 
and manipulation are perhaps the 
most important; but pictures 
showing how to do it, and how 
not to do it, also help, particu- 
larly if the ultimate consumer be 
located in an isolated community, 
out of reach of a dealer from 
whom he could ask information. 
As the best means of showing 
successive steps in the operation 
of a product some advertisers are 
now reproducing in their manuals 
half-tones made from motion-pic- 
ture film prints. 

Good use of illustrations in a 
consumers’ manual is shown in 
the Schulz Player Book, recently 
issued by the M. Schulz Company 
as a help for users of its player- 
piano. In this book the text de- 
scriptive of the player mechanism 
is paralleled the full depth of 
the page by a cut of that portion 
of the instrument which is being 
described; and in the case of the 
first appearance of a word or 
technical term indicative of an 
essential feature of the mechan- 
ism the word is surrounded by a 
red arrow which leads direct to 
the corresponding feature in the 
illustration. This gives the reader 
little excuse for not knowing 
what the author of the manual 
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refers to in his comments. The 
player-piano is an example of a 
product which naturally needs to 
be supplemented by a comprehen- 
sive manual if a satisfied cus- 
tomer is to be secured. The me- 
chanical phases of the subject are 
so interwoven with the artistic 
that only by approaching the 
proposition from just the right 
angle may truly satisfactory re- 
sults be obtained. 

Some of these same considera- 
tions regarding the importance ot 
the consumers’ manual obtain in 
the case of automobiles. It is 
therefore consistent that the Ford 
Motor Company—which of course 
sells so large a share of its output 
to the totally inexperienced— 
issues a more costly and elabo- 
rate manual than many concerns 
selling high-price cars. The en- 
tire Ford handbook is arranged 
in the form of questions (pro- 
pounded by a supposed purchaser 
and answered by the company’s 
experts) mostly in words of one 
syllable. In the ninety-odd pages 
of the book there are 142 such 
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questions and answers amplified 


by outline illustrations. In the 
center of the book is a double- 
page picture giving a_ sectional 
view of the Ford car and showing 
in relation to one another all the 
various parts which the manual 
describes in detail. 

On the ounce of prevention 
theory, many manufacturers of 
motor cars, tires, etc., are devot- 
ing increased attention in their 
manuals to the subjects of care 
and repair, as it has come to be 
generally recognized that the 
effective length of an article’s 
life and the expense of upkeep 
are directly proportionate to the 
degree of satisfaction experienced 
by the owner. 


ANOTHER SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM 


As an alternative for the excel- 
lent question-and-answer plan of 
compiling a manual, as above 
outlined, there is the detailed 
diagnosis of possible troubles 
which is extensively employed by 
prominent advertisers — notably 
by the Eastman Kodak Company, 
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the Ansco Company, the Hammer 
Dry Plate Company and other 
firms in the photographic field. 
Under this scheme the fore part 
of the manual is given over to a 
running account of the method to 
be followed, say, in the develop- 
ment of film, plates or photo- 
graphic paper as the case may be. 
But following this set of instruc- 
tions there is listed separately 
every imaginable form of failure 
that may beset the amateur, with 
an explanation in each instance 
of the probable cause, and admo- 
nitions as to the precautions to 
be taken to prevent a recurrence. 
There is a feeling on the part 
of many shrewd advertisers 
that the manual for the — ulti- 
mate consumer should be in ef- 
fect a primer which should as- 
sume the possession of no special 
knowledge and perhaps only an 
elementary education by the aye 
age individual in whose hands i 
is placed. Years ago, J. E. Pow. 
ers standardized the word “prim- 
er” in this connection as evidence 
of the function of the book- 
let thus labeled. Evidence is 
also accumulating that the mere 
circumstance that an article is 
small or commonplace in = char- 
acter is no proof that de- 
tailed printed instructions will 
not aid in its proper utilization. 
A case in point is found in the 
history of the fibre needles for 
talking machines which are mar- 
keted by the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company and the Columbia 
Graphophone Company. These 
needles greatly improve the tonal 
qualities of sound reproduction. 
if properly used, but there is the 
rub. Many purchasers have 
assumed that needles are needles 
and that the fibre product needs 
no different manipulation from the 
familiar ‘steel needles. So diffi- 
cult has it proved, in many in- 
stances, to induce customers to be 
sure they are right before going 
ahead that the companies now 
enclose in each little packet of 
the needles full instructions, ac- 
companied by illustrations. To 
go to the other extreme, it might 
be supposed by some persons that 
furnaces and _ hot-water boilers 
such as are so widely used in 





modern dwellings are sufficiently 
familiar to the everyday citizen to 
necessitate no advice from manu- 


facturers. Yet firms such as the 
Richmond Radiator Company, of 
New York, and the Williamson 
Foundry Company, of Cincinnati, 
have found it well worth while to 
issue manuals of general and 
specific advice that cover all the 
operations from the time the fire 
is lighted in the autumn until it 
is finally extinguished in the 
spring. 


BOOKS SHOULD DEVELOP 
ORDERS 


WHY THE 


In not a few instances the man- 
ual for the consumer is made to 
serve as an incentive to repeat or- 
ders by reason of its disclosure 
of additional uses for the product 
which the user was not aware of 
when he made his purchase. This 
scheme has proved particularly 
effective in the case of products 
such as Listerine, Dioxogen, 
Platt’s Chlorides, etc. Or, by 
means of skilfully arranged di- 
rections in a manual, one product 
may be hooked up with others 
from the same manufactory as 1s 
deftly done in the case of Cuti- 
cura Soap. Or, again, the man- 
ual may be made the medium of 
recommending accessories put out 
by the manufacturer. The Rem- 
ington Typewriter Company does 
this in its manuals when it casual- 
ly mentions its Paragon Brand 
ribbons and the Remtico Type 
Cleaner. The way in which the 
advantages of certain attach- 
ments are dilated upon in manuals 
covering sewing machines and 
vacuum cleaners is also illustra- 
tive of this point. 


Made in U. S. A. Labels 


SKINNER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Manufacturers of Skinner’s Macaroni 
Omana, November 10, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Believing that you might be interest- 
ed simply to know, we have placed on 
a 15,000,000 run of our labels the trade- 
mark slogan and design that appeared 
in Printers’ INK of November 5, in 
regard to the Made-in-U.S.A. movement. 
The stand you are taking on this, in the 
writer’s opinion. will in the first place 
be a great benefit to all U.S.A. manu- 
facturers and ultimately a tremendous 
benefit to the entire peoples of the 
United States. 


Paut F. SKINNER, President. 
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A gain of more than 
$10,000 in the 1915 Automobile 
Number of Collier’s over the same 
issue in 1914 is the significant show- 
ing a week before the closing date. 


This, together with the decided increase of 
business scheduled for the future, shows that 
advertisers and agents are alive to Collier’s 
value as a potential advertising medium. 


Another big circulation increase brings the Novem- 
ber 21st Printing Order up to 830,500 and growing. 


Collier’s forms are closing every week,—and every 
time they close, they close on opportunity. The 
December 12th issue closes November 21st. 


COLLIER’S 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


A. C. G. HAMMESFAHR 


Advertising Manager 

















NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
COLLIER’S CIRCULATION PARIS OUT-MODED 
ISSUE of NOVEMBER 7TH : American Fashions Now 

me Lead the World 
Printing Order. . . 822,900 is the heading of the ninth page 
AGROEE 5. 5i0905:0056s.0 CROGRT in Collier’s ‘‘Made in rh 
Se re ere 809,569 campaign. 
Net. Paid.........797,563 “The Miracle Man’s Own 
a sp ; ; we Story,” by George T. Stallings. 
Member A. B. C. and Quoin Club. Both in the November 28th issue. | 
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THE 
CHRISTMAS 
CENTURY 


is simply bubbling over with good 
things. Be sure to read 


France, 1914. 

Our “Visionary President. 
From Caesar to Kaiser. 

Mr. Melvor Resents Christmas. 
The Story of Thaddeus Gookin. 
The Sword of Youth, II. 



















The entire issue shows the Century 
spirit which you appreciate. 


Read The Century! 


OUT TO-DAY 
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Mail-Order 
House Goes After Dealer 
Distribution 


E. Albrecht & Son, St. Paul, Put It 
Up to Dealers to Compete or Co- 
operate—No Intention to Aban- 
don Direct Sales—A Possible De- 
velopment in Mail-Order Selling 
Indicated 


IME after time we have been 

solemnly assured that the 
mail-order business and that of 
the local dealer were hopelessly 
irreconcilable, and here is a mail- 
order house actually asking for 
the co-operation of local dealers 
—and actually getting it! Not 
only that—the mail-order house 
is saying, in effect, “Mr. Dealer, 
we have been taking money out 
of your town—from your custom- 
ers—for years. We are going to 
keep right on doing it. You can 
compete with us, or you can co- 
operate with us. Take your 
choice.” And if the dealers aren’t 
exactly falling over one another 
to co-operate, they are at least 
falling in line entirely to the sat- 
isfaction of the mail-order con- 
cern, E. Albrecht & Son, manu- 
facturers and retailers of furs, St. 
Paul. 
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August, the 
trade papers reaching the dry- 
goods and department stores have 


Since early in 


been carrying large-space an- 
nouncements of the fur house, 
which at first sight would seem 
hardly calculated to rub the fur 
the right way. “If your Fur De- 
partment has the ‘Pip’—don't 
blame the weather—blame us” is 
the headline on the double spread 
which appeared August 15. “We 
sell $250,000 worth of Albrecht 
urs between September 1 and 
January 1,” the copy continues. 


“We sell more furs at retail in our 
store and by mail than any other busi- 
ness of like character, because we have 
worked along individual lines. 

“We have spent $250,000.00 in na- 
tional advertising during the last ten 
years, and it has paid. 

“We are investing $25,000.00 more 
this fall in addition to another $12,- 
000.00 for catalogues and literature— 
and are willing that you share in the 
profits. 

“We can put new life into your fur 
department—help you make it a profit- 
maker instead ot a profit-loser. 

“The Albrecht fur business grew 
from a local St. Paul-Minneapolis busi- 
ness to a great big national affair be- 
cause we went out to get it. 

“We got it—we are going to keep it. 
It is going to grow—it will grow be- 
cause it is being done on a_ sound 
economic basis. 

“We are aggressive— hard hitting 
competitors—we want every dollar’s 
worth of fur business that your town 
will yield to us—until the day comes 
when you or your neighbor fines up 








If your Fur Department 
the weather 


We sell $250,000.00 worth of Albrecht 
Fui en Sept. Ist and Jan. Ist 





We have spent over a Quarter Million 
Dollars advertising Albrecht Furs 
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How We Make You Our Partner 





E. ALBRECHT &’ SON 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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ARGUMENT TO DEALERS IN TRADE PAPER 














with Albrecht and joins hands with us 
or a co-operative money-making fur 
business that will help both of us. 

The company tells the dealer 
that it will show him the names 
of customers from his town who 
have bought furs direct—will tell 
him what they bought—at what 
prices—and will show him just 
how much money has gone to St. 
Paul which he might have kept 
at home. Then he is offered the 
exclusive agency for his town, 
and the company agrees to pay 
him his profit on every sale to a 
person living in his territory, 
whether it is made by mail, in 
his store, or in the company’s own 
retail store in St. Paul. Every 
inquiry from his territory will be 
referred to him, as exclusive 
agent, and he will be given the 
chance to make the sale himself. 

Incidentally a rather novel plan 
has been developed to enable 
small-town dealers to show a 
complete line of fur garments, 
without tying up a great deal of 
capital for stock. Only a small 
stock of staple goods (usually 
amounting to not more than $100) 
is required in order to secure the 
agency. When a customer de- 
sires a garment which the dealer 
does not carry, the very elaborate 
catalogue of the company is called 
into requisition, and the customer 
selects two, or three, or half a 
dozen garments which she thinks 
might suit her. The dealer tele- 
graphs the numbers of the gar- 
ments to the house, and they are 
immediately shipped by express. 
In two or three days the custom- 
er is able to make her selections 
from the garments themselves, 
and the dealer ships the unsold 
garments back again. 

But why, if the company has a 
successful mail-order trade, should 
it be so anxious to begin to share 
its profits with the dealer? That 
is a fair question, and the answer 
to it may point to an interesting 
development in mail-order sell- 
ing, particularly in certain lines.of 
fashionable goods. The present 
writer is informed through inde- 
pendent sources that competition 
in the fur trade is particularly 
keen in St. Paul and Minneapo- 
lis. Several concerns are selling 
furs by mail, and their methods 
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are similar and their rivalry in- 
tense. Now, if one concern 
among them can get the co-oper- 
ation of the dealers, can persuade 
the dealers to stop “knocking” the 
mail-order house and boost its par- 
ticular goods instead; and, best of 
all, can advertise that the goods 
may be examined before purchase, 
and different garments may be 
compared, right in the consumer's 
home town, it will obtain a con- 
spicuous advantage over its ri- 
vals. Perhaps that is the answer: 
at any rate it is a mighty inter- 
esting departure from conven- 
tional methods of distribution. 


Advertising That May Be of 
“eee : : 
Social Service 
Tue Jounson ADVERTISING CORPORATION 
Cuicaco, Nov. 12, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Thank you for the editorial, “The 
Reflex of Good Advertising,” in Print. 
ers’ Ink of November 5. It was needed 
to complete the thought expressed by 
Ir. Harn on ‘Advertising Up.” 

It must be obvious upon analysis that 
the reflex discussed is one of the most 
potent and valuable—dollar valuable— 
effects of advertising in its influence 
upon the morale and good will of the 
advertiser’s organization, as_ well’ as 
upon his own, mental attitude, and upon 
development of ideals within his busi- 
ness. Is it visionary to look forward 
to a time when advertising thus con- 
ceived and executed may help to bring 
about a better understanding between 
business and politics, between the people 
and corporations, even between capital 
and labor? 

As promoters, within our opportuni- 
ties, of this constructive thought in 
advertising, we are glad to see it reach 
the stage of discussion. 

BERNARD J. MULLANEY, 

Treasurer. 


Made in Detroit, U. S. A. 


Steps have been taken by the Ad- 
craft Club of Detroit to create a 
“Made in Detroit, U.S.A.,” design to 


be used on all merchandise made in that 
city. A contest to formulate an ac- 
ceptable design has been inaugurated, 
and the universal adoption of the win- 
ning emblem will be urged upon all De- 
troit manufacturers and business men. 
The movement is significant as one of 
the many local applications of the pres- 
ent national movement to popularize the 
“Made in U. S. A.” slogan. 


F. W. R. Hinman Killed 

F. W. R. Hinman, business manager 
of the Jacksonville, Fla., Times-Union 
and president of the Southern News- 


paper Publishers’ Association, was shot 
and killed November 12 on the Clyde 
Line steamer Mohawk. The shot was 


fired by a fellow passenger who is sup- 
posed to be demented. 

















‘The Business Press Completes 


Organization 


. 

Last week’s issue of Printers’ INK 
made mention of a meeting of repre 
sentatives of trade and technical pub 
lications with the object of forming a 
permanent organization. On November 
11 another meeting was held and organ 
ization completed under the name of 
The Business Press. Officers were 
elected as follows: President, James H. 
McGraw, of the McGraw Publishing 
Company; vice-president, Hl. M. Swet- 
land, of Class Journal Company; secre 
tary, E. A. Simmons, of the Simmons 
Boardman Publishing Company; treas 
urer, John A. Hill, of the Hill Publish- 
ing Company. Directors elected in ad- 
dition to the above are: John Clyde 
Oswald, of the American Printer, and 
Henry G Lord, of the Textile World 
Record. : 

It was decided to apply for membe: 
ship at once in the Associated <Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World as the 
department of the Business Press, and 
that the activities of the organization 
for the first year be limited to the work 
of that department. 

Membership in the association is open 
to any trade, class or technical pub- 
lication, or any publication devoted to 
the promotion of business in any par- 
ticular field, provided said publication 
is a member of the Audit Bureau of Cir 
culations, has subscribed to the ‘‘Stand- 
ards of Practice for Business Papers”’ 
adopted at the 1914 convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World and gives sufficient evidence of 
adherence to those standards, 


Sphinx Members to Vote on 
Advertising Building 

At a meeting of the Sphinx Club, 
on November 11, in New York, Jonept 
Appel, advertising director of n 
Wanamaker, gave a brief report about 
the progress of developments regarding 
the proposed Advertising Building in 
New York. He said that many sites 
had been offered and that various inter- 
ests had expressed a willingness to erect 
a building. The sites suggested were 
in the mid-town section at various locali- 
ties between Lexington Avenue and 
Seventh Avenue. 

Mr. Appel read the following resolu- 
tion, which was passed by the members 
present at the dinner: 

“Resolved, That the Sphinx Club as 
an organization undertake to _ have 
erected, without financial responsibilities 
on its part, in New York, an Advertis- 
ing Building, to accommod: ite, with 
offices, auditorium, restaurant, library 
and other necessities and conveniences, 
the various advertising interests of the 
city and country, organizations as well 
as individuals, ites and companies, for 
the definite purpose of welding them 
into one centralized, concentrated, co- 
operative community for the good of all 
advertising. 

“Resolved, That this resolution to- 
gether with Mr. Appel’s presentation 


of the project, be submitted to the en- 
tire membership of the Sphinx Club for 
a letter vote. 
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“Resolved, That if the vote be favor- 
able, the present committee in charge 
of the project be continued with power 
to add to its membership and to cum- 
plete the undertaking in consultation 
with the executive of the club.” 

The speakers of the evening were Dr. 
Frank Crane, of the New York Globe, 
and Alvin Hunsicker, vice-president and 
general manager of the Standard Oil 
Cloth Company. 

Dr. Crane’s subject was ‘‘What a 
Newspaper Owes to Its Readers.” 
Briefly summarized, he said that the 


duty of a newspaper to its readers is to 


tell the truth, to observe the ordinary 
human decencies, to encourage inde- 
pendence of opinion, and to maintain 
those high ideals which the common 
opinion of mankind has demonstrated to 
be necessary for any right kind of life. 

Mr, Hunsicker spoke on ‘‘Opportune 
Advertising.” He said in part: “This 
is an opportune time to call the atten- 
tion of the American public to the fact 
that it can be served, and well served, 
with goods made in America. It is an 
opportune time to advertise to South 
America and the Orient that we can 
supply their wants. It is an opportune 
time to advertise to the y rath vents 
banker that he must finance foreign 
business in foreign business centers the 
same as do German and English bank- 
ers. It is an opportune time to adver- 
tise to Congress that laws should be 
passed to foster American shipping in- 
stead of hindering it.” 


“i rench ilies Made in 
America” 


R. A. Carmichael & Co., manufactur- 
ing chemists of Detroit, are placing on 
the market a new, high- grade line of 
toilet preparations under the trade 
name “Racarma.””’ The MacManus Com- 
pany, Detroit, has charge of the adver- 
tising campaign to introduce and exploit 
these goods which are made from special 
French formule, and all copy will fea- 
ture the trade- mark—“French Perfumes 

Made in America.” 


Appointments by Philadelphia 
“North American” 


Carl C. Green has been appointed 
manager of the foreign advertising of 
the Philadelphia North American, with 
headquarters in Philadelphia. The pro- 
motional work will continue under his 
management. E. C. “Trowbridge has 
been made manager of Eastern adver- 
tising, with headquarters in New York, 
and will have as his associates P. ip 
Seraphine and George A. McDevitt. 


Death of Col. Leigh, Treasurer 
of Harper & Bros. 


On November 10 occurred the death 
of Col. Frederick T. Leigh, for many 
years treasurer of Harper & Bros. His 
home was in Brooklyn, where he was 
born nearly fifty years ago. Col. Leigh 
—then captain—served in Cuba in the 
war with: Spain, and since last February 
was commanding officer of the 1st Bat- 
talion, Signal Corps, N. Y. N. G. 
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’ The most remarkable Christmas Story published in years THE 
hy HARRIS MERTON LYON | ie 


the famous writer who completed the wfinished manuscripts of O Henry 
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W e’ve been You may be planning to do 


something for 1915 which 


charting our records show resulted in 


failure for some other firm in 


advertising your line. 


pit-falls You may be basing your 
. plans on theory and the ex- 
for sixty- perience of another manufac- 


turer in an entirely different 


eight years ine 


Why not eliminate the gamble 
as much as possible and get down to practical knowl- 
edge supported by facts and figures? 


We specialize in the advertising and selling of goods 
bought by dry goods and department stores. 


The staff at your service is the largest in this par- 
ticular field. The specialized knowledge at your 
command is the result of actual experience in the 
manufacturing, wholesaling and retailing of textiles 
and kindred lines. 


We’ve been charting advertising pit-falls for sixty- 
eight years—we have made most of our successes 
by telling clients what not to do as well as helping 
them to do the right thing in advertising at the right 
time. 


Let us help your plan for a bigger, better sales- 
record in IQI5. 


Dry Goods Economist 


231 West 39th St., New York 


Boston, 201 Devonshire St. Cleveland, 516 Swetland Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 929 Chestnut St. Cincinnati, 1417 First Nat. Bank Bldg. 
Chicago, 215 So. Market St. San Francisco, 423 Sacramento St. 

St. Louis, 1627 Washington Ave. Manchester, Eng., 10 Piccadilly. 
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A Dealer Campaign that 
Has Scored 


A Look Behind the Scenes of the 
Illinois Refrigerator Company— 
The Unusual Argument That 
Gets Electros Used—A Paragraph 
That Spurs Lazy Merchants to 
Action 


By W. B. Swann 

UT of the twelve hundred 

dealers of the Illinois Re- 
frigerator Company, one-half run 
at their own expense the newspa- 
per electros which the manufac- 
turer provides. This co-operation 
has followed years of persistent 
educational work. A few years 
ago, when this advertising service 
was started, there was little appre- 
ciation of it among the dealers. 
Few used it. To-day the sales- 
man’s order for refrigerators in 
a very large number of cases spec- 
ifies, “Send all the newspaper 
electros,’ with “all” underscored, 
because the dealer 
said the word so em- 
phatically. 

Each year 
the newspaper elec- 
tros are ready they 
are proved on a large 
sheet, which the 
dealer gives to the 
newspaper — publisher 
for “style in setting.” 
The reverse side of 
this sheet is used 
to “merchandise” the 
newspaper series— 
and it is this talk, in 
connection with the 
ads themselves, that 
is largely responsible 
for the present healthy demand 
for the service. 

Here is a sample of the selling 
talk that appears on the proof- 
sheet, which accompanies the 1915 
“ervice—and the kind of talk that 


when 


.as “put the service over” with 
-he dealer: an 
“Does advertising pay?” This is 


a question that one seldom hears 
sowadays.’ We'll not answer it, 
either, directly. But here are a 
few things that it does: 

“You have heard of the expres- 
sion ‘Blue Monday. Monday 
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used to be the bluest kind of a 
day for the big department stores 
in the cities. The stores were 
open on Monday, all right. The 
clerks were there. The goods were 
on display. Expenses kept going 
on. But the crowds that came 
out to buy were smaller than 
those which go to a ball game on 
a rainy day. 

“To-day Blue Monday is the 
second biggest day in the week, 
and the biggest day of all is dull 
Friday, or rather the day that 
used to be called dull Friday, for 
to-day it is Bargain Friday. 

“What was it that made every 
day of the week a business day 
with the department stores— 
ACDIV ERT [San G” 

Another paragraph is headed: 

“Don’t you be in the ‘Oh, we’re 
getting our share of the business’ 
class.” 

—and the copy follows with this: 

“Did you ever know a dealer 
who was fond of saying, ‘Oh, 
guess we are getting our share of 





Don’t put ice in your 
drinking water 


The picture shows a better way. Have cold 
water always on tap which even the pre can 


take in the ‘‘built-in'’ water cooler of t 


Automat ic 
Refrigerator 


of one piece cast iron. lined with white 
by same ice that cools the fi 
J safeguards water from odors or leapetecs 
matic Refrigerator cuts ice hills im half with 
resisting walls—its drain never clogs— 
aire circulation prevents @avors mintag. 
he ic at e—If he hasn't it, 
ne aad we'll see you ave ve supplied. Get 
ow eee catalog. 
Illinois Refrigerator Company 
~ Wall and Heaton Sts., Morrison, Illinois, B 













THIS MAGAZINE COPY PAYS FOR ITSELF IN DIRECT ORDERS 


ALONE 


the business’? It wasn’t you who 
said it, was it? Well, never mind. 
What T was going to say was this: 
If you are only getting your share 
of the business with the Auto- 
matic Refrigerator, you ought to 
be ashamed, because the Auto- 
matic dealer is entitled to, ought 
to have, and can just as well as 
not have if he goes after it—the 
big business of his town. You 
certainly have the goods that 
stand up, that are made right and 
that make good. With the Auto- 
matic Circulation, the eight hon- 
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est-made walls, the never-clogging 
trap, the electrically welded 
shelves, the ‘built-in’ water-cooler 
and Automatic workmanship and 
quality throughout—you have a 
line-up that no dealer in your 
town can match.” 

Each year this proof-sheet cir- 
cular suggests letters which the 
dealer can send with profit to his 
trade, and here is the latest sug- 
gested : 


Dear Madam: 
Brown accidentally put a plate 
ice-box along 


Mrs. 
of sliced onions in her 
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dealers also ask for this book. 
Does it get results? This cannot 
be answered in definite figures. 
3ut it is a matter of record that 
the dealers who use the advertis- 
ing service and the book of argu- 
ments are the ones whose business 
on Automatics is showing fifteen, 
twenty-five and as high as one 
hundred per cent increases every 
year. 

The 1915 “model” of the book 
of selling talk has a warm yellow 
cover and is called “The Get-More 
3usiness Book.” Each selling fea- 
ture of the Automatic 
Refrigerator is given 





















Never a trace of food flavors. The “Built in™ 


extra space—uses no extra ice. 


advantages of the Automatic. 
ice it saves. 


YOUR NAME 


and Address Here. 


OVER HALF OF THE DEALERS RUN COPY 
THEIR OWN EXPENSE 


with the butter and cream, and she was 
going to have company, too. When 
dinner was served, her husband tasted 
of the butter—and—it tasted—FINE! 
You see the ice-box was an Automatic 
Refrigerator, and in it, food flavors 
can’t mix. Neither does the drain clog. 
The odor-proof water cooler takes no 
extra ice. Eight walls keep out the heat 
so that this best of refrigerators actually 
pays for itself in the ice saving. Come 
in and see it. 


Each year a book of selling ar- 
guments is issued for the dealer 
and his clerks. 


Over half of the 


When You're Buying 
a Refrigerator 


The Automatic 
Refrigerator 


Keeps Food Fresh 


The constant circulation 
of the Automatic, keeps 
the air ‘pure and the food 
fresh and appetizing. 
Flavors never get mixed. 


Keeps Water Delicious 


c water cooler of 
the Automatic is a one-piece, porcelain-lined tube. Takes no 


You save money in the end by employing the superior 
Pays for itself in the 


LIKE THIS 


a separate page. A 
snappy, interesting list 
of arguments is also 
given. There are no 
glittering generalities 


“—_—- et the one that cools Bese t oo ¥ — 
both food and water perfectly. shoulder talk, ex- 


I 


pressed in terms that 
the salesman can 
-| actually use in mak- 
: ing a sale. 

Here are a few 
paragraphs which 
illustrate the handling 
of the subject: 


“PROPER DISPLAY 


“The cut shows at a 
glance the most suc- 
cessful way of pla- 
cing a line of Auto- 
matics—so that the 
customer sees the 
small sizes first upon 
entering the depart- 
ment, Your refrig- 
erators, by the way, 
will look one hundred 
©} per cent better if you 
at mount them upon a 
platform eight to ten 
inches high. 

“But don’t overlook this—it’s 
the inside that really sells the 
box—so do this: 

“Make sure that the shelves are 
in each and every Automatic 
right, and keep your shoes, hats 
and soiled linen somewhere else 
—not in the Automatic. You 
smile—but I’m serious. I have 
found these things existing in 
high-class stores. Look over your 
line and see if everything is 
O. K. from a view-point of proper 
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display—everything in its proper 
place—nothing to make the Auto- 
matic look bad. And be sure to 
use the display cards which we 
provide. 

“Keep the line dusted and well 
polished. A few minutes once a 
week will accomplish wonders. 
For a polish, mix up some boiled 
linseed oil and naphtha or benzine 
—seven parts of oil to one part 
of naphtha. It doesn’t cost much 
and gets RESULTS. The naphtha 
takes off the dirt and the oil puts 
back the polish. Shake well be- 
fore using, and apply with a clean 
piece of cheesecloth. 

“Rub up the nickeled trimmings, 
too. It’s work that pays. Take 
pride in your line-up. Have it the 
best-looking in town, and sales 
will come your way faster and 
easier. 


“MEETING THE PRICE ARGUMENT 


“Here’s a very important thing 
—while you are giving your dem- 
onstration and quality talk 
your prospect will doubtless ask 
you a number of times—‘What 
is the cost of this box?’ Don’t 
you tell. Don’t let a peep out of 
you concerning price until you 
are through with your story of 
the merits of the Automatic. 

“In approaching the matter of 
price, a very effective way is to 
mention it in connection with the 
ice-saving of the Automatic— 
bringing out this feature last. Our 
price on the Automatic is so and 
so, but I want to tell you that 
every dollar of this price repre- 
sents quality and service that you 
can’t duplicate in any other box 
for less money. And instead of 
paying more than you expected, 
you are going to save money— 
big money—by buying the Auto- 
matic. It is not the first cost, 
but the ice cost, that’s the cost 
that counts most. The Automatic 
costs more to begin with—good 
goods can’t be made of poor ma- 
terials, and good materials cost 
money—but you get far more than 
the difference in price in satisfac- 
tory service and ice-saving. 


“BE PREPARED 


“The foundation of true and 
successful salesmanship is  pre- 
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paredness. Know your fine thor- 
oughly, and be able to talk it in- 
telligently, and you'll put it all 
over the talkative, foxy chap 
when it comes to closing sales. 
“A fine way to employ some of 
your spare moments is to think 
up interesting ways to approach 
customers. Most battles are won 
before a single gun is fired. It’s 
the plan of attack that counts. So 
it is in salesmanship. There are 
a number of interesting ideas on 
every page of this booklet, which 
will furnish you with a good get- 
away. 
“PU TTING A PUNCH BACK OF ARGU- 
MENT 


“Many sales are lost because the 
truths concerning the Automatic 
are not hammered home. A par- 
rot can learn anything by heart 
and repeat it. It’s emphasis, en- 
thusiasm, personality back of the 
truths that you state to a cus- 
tomer that drives the truths in, 
countersinks them and clinches 
them. 

“We know full well that we 
have not the cheapest line of 
goods on the market. Nor would 
we care to have. It does not suit 
our ideas of business to be the 
doormat of the trade, nor do we 
believe that our dealers want to 
be, either. You want quality, and 
we are giving it to you. It takes 
money to put real quality into a 
refrigerator. You get it more 
completely in the Automatic than 
in any other refrigerator, and the 
price is mighty fair for what we 
give. 

“No doubt you have heard the 
merits of the Automatic presented 
in your hearing a good many 
times by the men who represent 
us on the road—and you likely 
have said, ‘If I could only remem- 
ber the very words of the sales- 
man, and turn my phrases the way 
he does, I could sell Automatics 
lots better.’ This booklet is packed 
full of the very best selling argu- 
ments that can possibly be used 
for the Automatic, and if you use 
them in your most impressive 
manner you will get the business, 
all right.” 

Each spring the Illinois Refrig- 
erator Company conducts a mod- 
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est little advertising campaign in 
a few of the magazines—lVoman’s 
Home Companion, Cosmopolitan, 
McClure’s, Ladies’ Home Journal 
and Everybody's have been the 
ones used. This advertising is 
rather unique in that it never tails 
to result in direct sales which more 
than pay for the advertising. At 
the same time at least a third of 
the inquiries can be referred di- 
rect to the dealer. 

The dealer is furnished for use 
in newspapers an electro incorpo- 
rating a cut of the actual adver- 
tisement as it appears in the mag- 
“You saw this advertise- 


azines. 
ment in the magazines,” the copy 
reads, “and you were much in- 


terested—now come in and see 
this refrigerator.” And come they 
certainly do in response to this 
announcement. 

To cash in on the magazine ad- 
vertising the Illinois Refrigerator 
Company gets up a fourfold se- 
ries of follow-up letters. There 
are letters to the regular dealers; 
letters to prospective dealers; let- 
ters to inquirers where there isa 
dealer; letters to inquirers where 
there is no dealer. These letters 
are written in the same direct, 
man-to-man style which charac- 
terizes the other advertising of 
this company. 

Here are a few paragraphs from 
these letters: 

From a letter to prospective 
dealers: “During the last three 
years Leo V. Meyers & Sons, of 
Red Oak, Ia., have sold 139 Auto- 
matics—and Red Oak has a popu- 
lation of only 4,800. 

“Are you doing a proportionate- 
ly large business in your town? 
Why not? The business is there. 
A whole bunch of homes are 
using the cellar bottom or the 
basement swing-shelf when they 
ought to have a refrigerator. It’s 
constant trotting up and down 
stairs like this that wears women 
out. And you know as well as 
I know that a dusty, damp cellar 
is not the right kind of a-place 
for keeping food.” 

A closing paragraph from same 
letter: 

“Now don’t toss this letter aside 
without some good, serious think- 
ing. We make the deliberate 
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statement that you can make more 
money selling Automatics. We 
say this because we’ve SEEN IT 
DONE hundreds of times by 
other dealers. We know this line 
will do the same for you, if you 
give it the chance. Why not give 
it the chance—give it a chance 
in a small way—put it up to the 
Automatic itself to make good, 
put a few Automatics on your 
floor alongside of your regular 
lines, and simply present their 
talking points fairly to your trade 
—that’s all we ask—all the line 
requires. If these Automatics 
don’t move like hot cakes—don’t 
open your eyes—we'll never again 
‘pester’ you to handle our line.” 

From a letter to a consumer: 
“In thinking about price remem- 
ber this, the real cost of a refrig- 
erator is not the price you pay, 
but the cost of keeping it iced. 
You can get a poorly lined, ice- 
eating refrigerator for less money 
than the Automatic, but you'll pay 
dearly for this apparent saving in 
the size of your ice bills.” 

The best index to the worth of 
such arguments is that the com- 
pany’s business is growing. In 
all this campaign the effort has 
been confined to the simple, direct 
work that counts. The “litera- 
ture” sent to dealers is in charac- 
ter like all the selling work. 





Moser & Cotins Buy Utica 
Agency 


The Esser-Wright C conn of Utica 
and Buffalo, has sold the Utica business 
to Theodore E. Moser and Arthur S. 
Cotins, both of whom have been with 
the Esser-W right Company. The new 
firm will conduct the agency in the 
same offices occupied by the old. 


“Modern Building,’ New 


Detroit Publication 


Modern Building is the title of a new 
semi-technical publication for architects, 
builders, ete., published in Detroit, the 
first issue of which appeared recently. 
S. M. Fecheimer is editor, with offices 
in the Trussed Concrete Suilding. 


T. J. Swansen Joins Albert 
Frank & Co. 


T. J. Swansen, formerly president of 
the Howard Advertising Company, Chi- 
cago, has joined the staff of Albert 
Frank & Co., and will have charge of 
the agency’s promotion work in Chicago. 
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“SYSTEM, THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS, 
IS ONE OF THE FEW MAGAZINES I TAKE 
HOME TO READ. JI FIND HELPFUL 
IDEAS IN IT. I THINK ONE OF THE 
REASONS. WHY SYSTEM IS UNUSUALLY 
SUCCESSFUL IS BECAUSE ITS ARTICLES 
ARE. PRACTICAL AND EASILY ADAPTABLE 
TO EVERYDAY BUSINESS CONDITIONS.” 
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of AMERICAN BUSINESS 


HUGH ‘CHALMERS 


PRESIDENT OF THE CHALMERS MOTOR COMPANY 





NUMBER XI in the series of portraits of readers of SYSTEM 
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Translating Letters and Dealer 
Literature for the South 


American 


Market 


By Paul Wm. Weber 


AM a native of Lorraine, and 

started to study the English 
language when ten years old. 
Eight years later I could read 
Shakespeare’s “Hamlet” and 
“Merchant of Venice,” and even 
recite whole chapters of these 
classics by heart. When a few 
years later, however, I arrived in 
New York and was requested to 
fill in that long question-sheet 
which Uncle Sam requires every 
passenger, not yet an American 
citizen, to sign and swear to, I 
found, to my amazement, that 
here were the most simple ques- 
tions put to me in plain, everyday 
English, and I, a Shakespearean 
student, could not understand 
them without the help of my 
faithful little pocket dictionary. 
This amazement assumed rather 
alarming proportions when, on 
leaving the dock, I did not under- 
stand the one sentence dinned 
into every traveler's ear—‘Cab, 
sir?” It grew to disgust when, 
on finally arriving at the hotel 
after some very distressing expe- 
riences, I entered the restaurant 
to find out that I did not know 
English enough to order a plain 
meal! 

Herein lies the explanation, the 
reason why an alarmingly large 
proportion of the foreign dealer 
literature published in this coun- 
try and a still greater percentage 
of the foreign correspondence 
written by would-be American 
exporters is totally unfit for pres- 
entation, utterly failing to ac- 
complish what it is supposed to 
do. It has become a standing 
joke in all the countries where 
French, German, Italian, and es- 
pecially Portuguese and Spanish 
are spoken, to such an extent that 
in the Chamber of Commerce of 
one of the largest South Ameri- 
can cities there is a room, the 
door of which carries the inscrip- 
tion: 


“Deposito de Cadaveres no iden- 

tificados” 
or, in English: ‘Warehouse for 
unidentified corpses.” To this 
place the ‘members bring their 
friends. Here are on exhibition 
all the funny, bad or carelessly 
compiled Spanish catalogues sent 
to them by firms in the United 
States. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR THE EXPORT 
CORRESPONDENT 

One of the most important 
things in the entire export busi- 
ness is correspondence. Here is 
a typical example explaining why 
some American manufacturers 
fail to get South American busi- 
ness, owing to carelessness, or ig- 
norance of customs in other coun- 
tries: 

The Baxter Mfg. Company, of 
Millville, Ohio, receives a Spanish 
letter from Sres. Gonzales, Helio- 
doro y Cia, in Punta Arenas, 
Chile. The Baxter officials, not 
understanding the letter them- 
selves, pass it on to some 
high-school clerk for translation. 
He in turn submits the Euglish 
copy to the sales manager for his 
consideration. This worthy off- 
cial dictates to his stenographer 
an English reply, entirely gotten 
up from his local point of view, 
and telegraphic in its brevity. 
Then some clerk with a little 
smattering of foreign languages 
makes a literal translation of this 
letter into Spanish, signs it and 
passes it to the mail clerk, who 
serenely stamps it with a two- 
cent stamp, as Chile, S. A., looks 
the same to him as Tideoute, Pa., 
or Cokeville, Ia. 

The Baxters wait, and wait, 
and wait. Gonzales, ‘Heliodoro y 
Cia. are never heard from again, 
and the Baxters wonder why. 
“Oh, that’s another one of them 
inquiry fellows!” They naturally 
cannot understand, not knowing 
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appealed to 
asked 
Food 


the way their letter 
the addressee. G. H. & Co. 
for a quotation on 1 dz. 
Choppers No. 891, 1 dz. “Ho- 
bart” Electric Coffee Grinding 
Machines No. BG-67, and 50 5-1 
“Peerless” Ice Cream Freezers; 
they want to know the gross and 
net weights in kilos of each case, 
giving certain very explicit meth- 
ods of packing; furthermore they 
want a net c. i. f. Punta Arenas 
quotation in English currency. 

What do they get? A letter 
which, while a perfect translation, 
is so short, direct and abrupt that 
they have six fits before they get 
through reading it; which in- 
forms them that the shipment will 
be sent by express, that the bill 
is $309.00 f.o.b. factory Millville, 
less 10 and 5 and 2% for cash 
within “ten days from date of 
invoice,” for which they will be 
very glad to receive their check, 
and for which we thank you! 

Now, of course, this letter was 
in A-1 Spanish; it was possibly 
a chef-d’wuvre of a literal trans- 
lation. Our good friends in Punta 
Arenas, however, will have a 
stroke of apoplexy figuring out 
the enormous express charges 
they will look askance at these 5 
“qt” freezers—when only a little 
study would have shown that a 
quart is practically the same as 
a litre; they will dislike figuring 
that cabalistic discount of 10, 5 
and 21%4 within “ten days from 
date of invoice,” which terms are 
made 15 or 20 days overdue by the 
time they received the letter. And 
to cap the climax, they want their 
check! 

What the Baxters should have 
done was this: 

First, get somebody as export 
manager who not only knows the 
commercial nomenclature of Eng- 
lish and Spanish, but is equally 
familiar with Yankee and Chilean 
ways of doing business. Then, 
x H. & Co. would have received 
a letter which told them, in idio- 
matically perfect Spanish with its 
characteristic fluency, its bubbling 
enthusiasm, and its immediate- 
friendship-creating tone, how 


great and agreeable their surprise 
was to be honored with such an 
inquiry, a 


thousand times wel- 
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such a_ well-known 
and house as theirs; 
that they will be happy to for- 
ward the goods exactly as stated 
in their specifications; that the 
weights are so and so much in 
kilograms, the measurements so 
and so much in meters and centi- 
meters; that the invoice will 
amount to £65-9-6 net for goods 
landed in Punta Arenas, and that 
they will forward bill of lading 
and other necessary papers 
through a mentioned bank, etc., 
etc. 


from 
honorable 


come, 


WHAT EXPORT TRADE WILL DO 


I have always contended, and 
always will do so, that export 
business IS a very good thing for 
the live manufacturer of this or 
any other country. It broadens 
him mentally, gets him out of his 
rut, brings him into touch with 
his fellow businessmen in other 
parts of the world, excites in him 
the love for intelligent travel, the 
study of the history, the geog- 
raphy and the home life of other 
people, and last and not least it 
means an anchor to windward for 
his own business when the storm 
rages at home. 

Now then, will anybody ex- 
plain to me why a good domestic 
merchandiser tries to get hold of 
the very best man to take care of 
his correspondence with his home 
customers, and lets his foreign 
letters, on which the whole life 
and future of his export business 
depend, be written by some sten- 
ographer who had “two years of 
Spanish at high school”? Who 
starts to inform the trade abroad 
that they make “Dog-Dissecting 
Machinery” (instead of lathes), 
and have a good “laxative” to 
recommend for it? Who makes 
up a catalogue on the front page 
of which the addressee is in- 
formed, in embossed letters, of 
the very remarkable fact that this 
firm manufactures ‘ ‘cockroaches,” 
instead of “buggies, 7 40 assorted 
styles- and sizes, especially for the 
foreign trade? Who sends out 
circulars describing the “adveni- 
miento” or the accouchement of 
a new patented night-shirt ema- 
nating hot air, instead of describ- 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Sie? Have Tremendous Sales Power 


Hitting the Mark! 









WHAT DEALERS ASK FOR AND USE 






In place of an endless variety 
of cards and signs, posters and 
store-cards, counter literature and 
price-cards, with all that goes 
with it, we find Coca-Cola fur- 
nishing beautiful and permanent 
lithographed , metal signs, which 
get preferred position in any 
store. We learn over in New 
Jersey, where these signs were 
designed and made, that the steel 
dies used in shaping them cost 
in the neighborhood of $5,000 and 
required over year’s time to 
: make. The sign.has been spoken 
s of as one of the most effective 
of its kind ever sent out by an 
advertiser, It is stamped from 
a single sheet of steel and litho- 
graphed in fourteen colors, By 
actual measurement it is 32x44 
inches in size, about as big as a 
desk-topg— 
































Excerpt from “Fall Dealer-Helps That Hit 
the Mark’’—Printers’ Ink, Nov. 


Orens 


are made in many styles adaptable to all 


lines of business—yours included. 














May we tell you about them? 


Our efficient sales representatives are at Your service 


Passaic Metal Ware Company 


Passaic, N. J. New York Chicago St. Louis Boston 


Siete Should carry your sales message 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN 


PHILADELPHIA 


desires to announce 
the appointment of 


Mr. Charles C. Green 


orate se ea 


Manager of 
Foreign Advertising 


Weadiocane 0 Acs nana cant oe Ral 





with headquarters in 
Philadelphia 





The Promotion department will continue 
under Mr. Green’s management 


December Ist, 1914. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN 


PHILADELPHIA 


desires to announce 
the appointment of 


Mr. E. C. Trowbridge 


Manager of 
Eastern Advertising 


WU 


N 
I 















with 


Mr. P. J. Seraphine 


and 


Mr. George A. McDevitt 


as Associates 





Offices 
Fifth Avenue Building 
New York City 


SATA 


December Ist, 1914. Telephone: Gramercy 3496 
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ITHIN the last few months 


the largest manufacturers of 


motor trucks in the world— 


The country’s leading and most 
aggressive maker of automobile 
tires— 


The largest and best known manu- 
facturer of bath room fixtures and 
plumbing supplies— 

The world’s greatest coffee house— 


have awarded our company the contract for 
the poster advertising of their products. This 
fact proves, first, that Big Business is not 
alarmed by the European conflict, and second, 
that the poster service reputation of our 
organization is growing greater every day. 


IVAN B. NORDHEM CO. 


POSTER ADVERTISING 





Official Representatives 
POSTER ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 
United States and Canada 


Bessemer Building : PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BRANCHES : 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, IIl. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Marbridge Bldg. :1248 Otis Bldg. 802 Chestnut St. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Cincinnati, O. Cleveland, O. 
1044 Marine Nat’l Bank Bldg. 815 First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 421-423 Rockefeller Bldg. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Kansas City, Mo. 
Metropolitan Life Bldg. Fifth Floor, Merry Bldg. 
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ing the merits of a new, practi- 
cal and serviceable carburetor 
which has just been placed on the 
market? Mind you, these mis- 
takes are only mild ones. 

Brazilians are very proud of 
their Portuguese; Argentinians, 
Chileans, Peruvians, and the rest 
of them love their Spanish. And 
why not? They resent such 
abominable mutilations of their 
language and do not forgive or 
overlook as readily as the aver- 
age American errors in letters and 
catalogues. The Latin-American 
is gentle in his life and demeanor, 
and he resents the silly aggres- 
siveness of the occasional Yan- 
kee drummer who does not know 
the language and the customs of 
his country, and cares still less. 

How many times have I to 
hear the remark that “They are 
all negroes down there,” “They 
are all crooks down _ there,” 
“There are no papers in which a 
man can advertise his goods,” 
etc., etc.? The State of Missis- 
sippi has more negroes than Bra- 
zil, a country of 22,000,000 peo- 
ple and almost the size of the 
United States. The latest avail- 
able figures give Mississippi a 
negro population of 1,010,000, 
Brazil 440,000. 

Only a few weeks ago I had 
before me the balance-sheet for 
export sales made during 1913 in 
Central and South America, of 
what is one of the largest musi- 
cal instrument houses in_ this 
country. It showed total sales of 
$167,000, with a net loss on this 
amount of business of only $117. 
And this money was lost through 
the sudden death of a piano mer- 
chant in Santiago de Cuba to 
whom the goods were consigned 
and en route at the time of his 
death. 

SOUTH AMERICA’S NEWSPAPERS 

As far as newspapers are con- 
cerned, how about La Prensa, 
La Argentina or Caras y Caretas, 
to mention only a very few, with 
circulations running from 100,000 
to 150,000, housed in palatial 


printing shops with every modern 
improvement, such as no paper in 
this country can boast of having; 
the great 


Jornal Do Comercio, 
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published in Rio de Janeiro, sell- 
ing at nine cents per copy, the 
sible of every merchant and busi- 
ness man in the capital of Bra- 
zil; the Estado de Sao Paulo, 


published in Sao Paulo, the 
world’s coffee center; La Lucha 
and the Diario de la Marina of 
Havana, the latter established for 
78 years, and with a baseball sec- 
tion that is a pie” of mechan- 
ical composition? And these are 
only a few! 

I cannot lay emphasis enough 
on the fact that the exporter, his 
house, his goods, his honor, in- 
tegrity and business ability are 
judged by his prospective foreign 
customer by the letters he sends 
him. No matter from which angle 
one may consider the export busi- 
ness, one must invariably come 
back to the correspondence as 
being a decidedly important and, 
in its good and bad effects, the 
most far-reaching problem with 
which one has to contend. What 
kind of a man constitutes an 
ideal translator, capable of intel- 
ligently assisting the American 
manufacturer in the proper and 
careful development of his for- 
eign trade? Certainly it must be 
one who not only has full com- 
mand of the English language, 
but the Spanish as well. To be 
ideal his English must have been 
acquired in the United States, his 
Spanish in any one of the more 
progressive commercial centers of 
South America. He must have 
lived long enough in this country 
to have a thorough knowledge of 
the personal make-up of the aver- 
age domestic manufacturer, with 
a clear understanding of his aims 
and ambitions, as well as the ad- 
vantages and drawbacks under 
which he is working. On the 
other hand, he must have lived 
long enough, say in Buenos Aires 
and in Valparaiso, to have caught 
the predominating spirit and the 
characteristics of the better and 
best class of importers, dealers, 
the banking institutions, some- 
thing of the laws governing the 
exchange rates, the commercial 
rules and regulations especially 
as to patented or trade-marked 
articles. Last and not least, he 
must have the simpdtico person- 








ality to be accepted as a guest in 
the best homes and clubs, so as 
to gain a first-hand knowledge of 
the truly admirable traits of the 
high-class Latin-American. Such 
a man is more than a translator, 
he is a highly valuable part of 
the export merchandising staff. 


BROAD KNOWLEDGE REQUIRED 


For example, he really sunder- 
stands the Spanish letter which 
comes from Punta Arenas; he 
will be able to read between the 
lines and make up an intelligent 
translation for the export man- 
ager, who will then realize im- 
mediately that it is something de- 
manding more than casual atten- 
tion; and he will then dictate a 
reply that, instead of being en- 
tirely impersonal, or dreadfully 
personal, has that warm feeling 
which comes from the under- 
standing of the other man’s 
wishes. Our ideal translator, with 
such a letter as a basis on which 
to work, can write a Spanish let- 
ter that has the brilliancy, flu- 
ency and courtesy characteristic 
of idiomatically perfect Castillian, 
and which develops a warm and 
enthusiastic feeling for the wri- 
ter, his firm, his goods. 

For instance: He will not make 
up Spanish price-lists for a col- 
lar-manufacturing concern with- 
out having them send first to 
Paris for the latest novelties and 
styles in men’s collars, reproduce 
same and mark them in the regu- 
lation French sizes. He knows 
that American standard styles are 
not popular down there. 

He will not allow a piano manu- 
facturer to make up his Spanish 
literature before getting him to 
change his case designs to meet 
the South-American taste. He 
will know that down there they 
like to have brass candelabras at- 
tached to the front of the instru- 
ment; that bottom boards must 
be of hardwood; that pedal open- 
ings must be arranged so as to 
prevent mice or vermin from 
crawling in; that the instrument 
must be packed either in a zinc- 
lined box or at least in a water- 
proof case with stout metal 
straps, and held together by steel 
screws and not nails. 
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He will not allow the manu- 
facturer of automobile trucks to 
sell a truck down there without 
having little booklets printed that 
explain, in the plainest of Spanish, 
the motor and its parts, how to 
take care of the operating mech- 
anism, how to make common re- 
pairs, how keep in good run- 
ning condition, etc. Why? Be- 
cause the average buyer of trucks 
cannot afford to keep a high-sal- 
aried white driver and the native 
mechanics have little or none of 
the mechanical knack or ability 
of the average Yankee. 

He will not let a manufacturer 
of a distilling apparatus advertise 
in Costa Rica, as he would know 
that in that country the govern- 
ment has a strict monopoly of 
the highly remunerative business 
of making aguardiente and rhum. 

He will not under any consider- 
ation let a manufacturer sell a 
patented, trade-marked article 
without getting it first registered 
in the country where it is to be 
sold, thus avoiding the ever-pres- 
ent possibility of having the goods 
confiscated at the port of entry. 

And the ideal translator will 
do this: After having taken all 
the necessary and preliminary 
steps, he will go into the factory, 
learn how the machines he has to 
sell are manufactured, familiarize 
himself intimately with every 
process of manufacture and every 
technical term used. Then he will 
make up a catalogue as void of 
“Americanisms” and technical de- 
tails as possible, but telling in a 
narrative manner how the ma- 
chine is made, why and how it 
will do the work, and thus pro- 
duce business literature that will 
be valued by the recipient and, 
properly followed up, will spell 
success for the firm using it. 


Spollett Will Advertise 
“Clarice” Shoes 


Frederick W. Spollett has become ad- 
vertising manager of the Thomson- 
Crooker Shoe Company, Boston, makers 
of ‘Clarice’? shoes. Some years ago he 
was in charge of the advertising of 
Carter’s Ink Company, and later was 
appointed to a similar position with the 
Lunn & Sweet Shoe Company. Auburn, 
Me., which concern he is now leaving to 
return to Boston. 
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FIRST IN WAR 


From September to 
December the World’s 
Work has averaged 231,- 
000 paid circulation— 
practically double the 
normal. 


This increase will con- 
tinue, for much of it is on 
a permanent subscription 
basis. 


With double circulation at the 
same price, The World’s Work 
is the best value in the maga- 
zine field. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
THE WORLD’S WORK 


Advertising Headquarters 
11 West 32d Street, New York 


Garden City Boston Chicago Los Angeles 
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EGIN the NEW YEAR 
Right by Advertising in 


§ 

| 
JANUARY COMFORT | 
| 

| 

; 








The Dollars have gone to the Farmers—more this 
season than ever before because of war prices for their 
exceptionally large crops. 
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"COMFORT goes to the Farmers. 


More than 82% of COMFORT’S million and a quar- 
_ || ter circulation is rural. 


COMFORT Ads follow the dollars and CATCH 
them for its ADVERTISERS. 


“Don’t talk war, talk business” is good advice ina 
way; but the trouble is that the war affects business—a 
fact which can’t be ignored—-and therefore the sensible 
business man shapes his advertising policy, especially 
in the selection of mediums, accordingly. 


COMFORT Reaches the One 
Class of Consumers who Profit 
Largely by the War. 


January forms close December 10. 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 


———) 0 0G ONC 











{ New York Office: 1195 Flatiron Bldg. AUGUSTA, MAINE Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
NE| WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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Above All Times 
Now is the Time 


to advertise goods made in U. S. A. 
This is not a selfish plea to advertise 
through us—what we say is, ‘‘advertise’’. 
And we want to do our part to help adver- 
tise all advertisers—so we've put into the 
form of a design this U. S. A. slogan— 


@ We're putting it on all our letter heads 
and on all our envelopes—why don’t you? We 
believe that the same wording and the same design 
used by all will have greater effect than many var- 
ieties of the wording and design, don’t you ? 


Have a Zinc Reproduction Made 


of the design above and print it on your letter 
heads and envelopes—in your copy and on your 
literature if you will. 


@ Help us for the sake of all of us to make the 
movement unanimous and uniform. With every American 
business house and advertiser shouting the same thing in the 
same way we will make a mighty chorus that men, women 
and children throughout the land must hear and heed. 


@ If you’d rather use an electro than repro- 
duce the cut, we will gladly furnish same at what it 
cost us—25 cents—we assure you we offer this for 
your convenience, not for our profit. 


TaN a 
iA ))\ 


2) 
D’ARCY ADVERTISING Co. 


International Life Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Vital Information Advertisers May 
Get From the Government 
by Asking for It 


The Experiments and Investigations of the U. S. 
culture Touch Manufacturers’ 


Special Washington Correspondence 
ECENT experiences have 
proved most _ convincingly 

that it pays to make quick ac- 
quaintance with all of the “new 
things” announced by the United 
States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The money that has been 
made out of silos and their equip- 
ment; the market for certain im- 
plements and supplies created by 
the craze for alfalfa cultivation; 
the spraying outfits that have 
been sold on the strength of the 
department’s recommendations to 
orchardists relating to insect 
pests, and the road-making ap- 
paratus that has benefited through 
governmental endorsement are 
only a few familiar manifesta- 
tions of the manner in which 
Federal activities may be turned 
to an advertiser’s account. And 
all this without reference to 
those inventions by government 
experts—a tree-planting machine 
and a collapsible plow are recent 
cases in point—for the commer- 
cial production of which a man- 
ufacturer may wish to negotiate. 
Many of the inquiries which 
reach the Department of Agri- 
culture from business houses fol- 
low brief announcements in the 
newspapers of the efforts on the 
part of the Government to pro- 
mote enterprises new to the na- 
tion—ostrich farming, tea planta- 
tions, the cultivation of drug 
plants, etc. ‘Latterly, however, 
there have been received an ever- 
increasing number of questions 
more general in character. Some 
advertisers who have been spurred 
to action by the big crops this 
year write to inquire in which 
farming sections prices have ruled 
highest and where the measure 
of agricultural prosperity is great- 
est. That still others are seeking 
to sense the trend of the times 
is indicated by requests for offi- 
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Department of Agri- 
oncerns at Many Points 


cial opinion as to whether the 
seeming tendency of the average 
farmer to favor a comparatively 
small holding—a “one-man farm” 
—can be accepted as a lasting 
policy. Questions as to co-opera- 
tive buying by farmers and the 


influence of the modern systems 


of selling farm produce have also 
increased greatly of late. 
Advertisers might, unquestion- 
ably, obtain far more information 
of value from the Agricultural 
Department than most of them 
now derive if only they knew 
what to ask for and where to 
apply for it. The department has 
expanded so tremendously in re- 
cent years and entered upon un- 
dertakings so numerous and di- 
verse in character that it is really 
more difficult nowadays to keep 
tab upon the progress of this one 
versatile institution than it was 
a few years ago to keep in touch 
with all the activities of the na- 
tional government. In order to 
enumerate the activities that are 
arousing the interest of adver- 
tisers or that may prove beneficial 
to such interests, Printers’ INK 
has made a careful survey of the 
current programme of work in the 
Department of Agriculture. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE FOREST SERVICE 


How little manufacturers, as a 
class, realize of the ramifications 
of departmental work is  illus- 
trated by the situation in the For- 
est Service, which is, of course, 
a branch of the Department of 
Agriculture. Producers and con- 
sumers of lumber are wont to 
write to the officials of the Forest 
Service for information on all 
manner of technical questions, but 
few realize, seemingly, that the 
Forest Service is getting closer 
to the manufacturing interests in 
its wood-products researches. Ex- 
periments have lately been carried 
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on with respect to timber as a 
medium of silo construction; tests 
of wood paving-blocks are in 
progress; likewise of various 
wood preservatives, and standard 
specifications for hickory handles 
have been prepared. Doubtless all 
PrINTERS’ INK readers are some- 
what familiar with the investiga- 
tions of the Forest Service with 
respect to the manufacture of 
pulp and paper, but how many 
know that the Service is also con- 
ducting an investigation to de- 
termine the mechanical properties 
of American commercial woods? 
Is probing the subject of kiln- 
dried lumber by the operation of 
an experimental kiln? And is 
seeking to determine the relative 
inflammability of woods—consid- 
erations of great importance to 
many manufacturers? 

Modern efforts to reduce adver- 
tising and sales promotion to an 
exact science are indicated by 
some of the inquiries which have 
reached officials of the United 
States Weather Bureau. While 
retail merchants all over the coun- 
try are consulting the local 
weather forecasts in order to ren- 
der timely their newspaper an- 
nouncements, general advertisers 
seem more concerned with refer- 
ence to past performances. Man- 
ufacturers of umbrellas, water- 
proof goods, etc., want data as 
to seasons of heaviest rainfall in 
various localities; makers of all 
sorts of articles from mufflers to 
lotions for chapped hands seek 
information as to the exact dura- 
tion of cold weather in years gone 
by; accident insurance companies 
ask for figures and dates as to 
hurricanes and tornadoes in the 
sections of the country visited 
annually by high winds, and now 
and then a firm asks for a com- 


parative showing as to. spring 
flood conditions on our inland 
rivers. 


TO INCREASE RANGE OF DOMESTIC¢ 


MANUFACTURES 


To the layman the name of the 
3ureau of Animal Industry might 
suggest only service to the stock- 
raising interests of the country, 
but this important branch of the 
Agricultural 


Department comes 
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circles 
One investigation now in progress 
has to do with the effect of pro- 
longed storage upon canned meats. 
The dairy manufacturing investi- 
gations are of wide scope. <A 
phase of current interest has to 


close to manufacturing 


do with cheese manufacture, 
apropos the effort to induce the 
American public to develop a taste 
for cheese made in the United 
States rather than the imported 
article, which has gone up in price 
owing to the war. <A thorough 
study of condensed milk manu- 
facture in an effort to secure im- 
provement, if possible, is now 
planned, and advertisers of silos 
and supplies may be concerned 
in the outcome of a comparison 
now in progress at the Govern- 
ment’s experimental dairy farm to 
determine the relative merits of 
wood and concrete silos. 

It goes without saying that all 
makers of prepared or patent feed 
for stock, poultry, etc., may profit 
by the animal nutrition investiga- 
tions which constitute a promi- 
nent part of the work of the 
Animal Husbandry section of the 
department. At an animal hus- 
bandry experiment farm which 
has been established at Beltsville, 
Md., especial attention is being 
given to poultry not only with 
respect to rations but also with 
reference to incubators, brooders, 
trap-nests, patent hoppers and 
water-jars and all the other 
classes of manufactured equipment 
which are on the market. Of 
course, when it comes time to 
publish the results of the com- 
parative tests of these various 
tvpes of poultry apparatus, the 
Government is not going to men- 
tion any manufacturers by name. 
but all makers of this class of 
goods can have the benefit of the 
deductions made by the experts as 
to relative efficiency and economy 
of operation. 

To jump to another branch of 
the work of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry there may be cited 
the probable interest of manufac- 
turers of textiles, etc., in the effort 
now being made bv the Govern- 
ment to adopt a uniform classifica- 
tion of wool. Finally, it may be 
noted that the Bureau of Animal 
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Who feels war-times 


last and least? 


T we man who has sold his proposition to 
ML the consumer—every time. Look around 
you, if you doubt it. 


When the pinch comes, the first man squeezed 
is the one who depends on the favor of a few 
big customers—middlemen. If even a few of 
them are scared or hard up, he’s crippled. 
There are too few supports for his foundations. 


The manufacturer whose advertising has won 
the favorable acquaintance of the ten million 
suffers last and least. He has so many points 
of support that the loss of a lot of them can’t 
hurt his balance. 


If the object lessons taught by times of stress are 
rightly learned, they are almost worth having— 
just for the sake of the way they demonstrate 
the cash value of contact with the consumer, the 
reward of that common-sense business-insurance 
whose other name is advertising. 


The Procter & Collier Co. 
ADVERTISING AGENTS 


New York Cincinnati : Indianapolis 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


“Unlike any other paper” 


Trade, like charity, 
should begin at home. 
If you must “‘export,”’ 
export to the farmer— 
he’s handy, a_ cash 
buyer, understands 
regular American 
English and, above 
all, wants what you 
have to sell him, what 
you are making now. 


The best ‘‘export”’ 
medium, one with 


well over 900,000 cir- 


culation, is 


The Farm Journal 


A. B. C. MEMBER 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia 





CA 








Industry has supervision of all 
establishments throughout the 
country which manufacture for 
interstate business viruses, serums, 
toxins, etc., intended for use in 
the treatment of domestic ani- 
mals, the idea being to afford 
protection for farmers against 
spurious and dangerous products. 


WHAT THE BUREAU OF PLANT IN- 
DUSTRY IS DOING 


The Bureau of Plant Industry 
is one of the general divisions of 
the Department of Agriculture 
which touches manufacturing in- 
terests at many points and which 
is, in consequence, in receipt of 
many inquiries from advertisers 
and manufacturers. Firms that 
make or plan to make spraying 
compounds, powders or any other 
remedies for plant diseases, and 
likewise the manufacturers of 
spraying outfits, pumps, etc., may 
gain invaluable pointers from this 
branch of the department, which 
has important laboratories given 
over to the study of plant diseases 
and the discovery of remedies. 
In connection with fruit-disease 
investigations, the department has 
detailed several experts to spe- 
cifically seek means to improve 
fungicides and the spraying appa- 
ratus or other methods of apply- 
ing same. Spraying demonstra- 
tions and experiments, under the 
auspices of the department, have 
been in progress in various States. 

Inquiries addressed by nursery- 
men and seed firms to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture usually are 
referred eventually to one office 
or another in the Bureau of Plant 
Industry. The bureau not only 
seeks to encourage home garden- 
ing by the free distribution of 
seed as authorized by Congress 
(an activity, by the way, to which 
many seed firms are heartily op- 
posed), but also devotes much at- 
tention to testing new and rare 
seeds in order to determine their 
suitability to various sections of 
the country. The department also 
tests seed-cleaning devices, etc., 
and tests seeds for purity and 
germination. 

That the Department of Agri- 
culture aims at constructive work 
in behalf of the business interests, 
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as well as the farming industry 
of the country, is attested by the 
work in the field of drug plants, 
etc. For example, the department 
is now making earnest efforts to 
establish the camphor industry in 
the United States. Not only has 
there been brought about the com- 
mercial planting in camphor of 
several thousand acres, but the 
department has, as the result of 
the study that has been made as 
to methods of handling, extract- 
ing, etc., developed important im- 
provements as compared with 
Asiatic methods. Then the de- 
partment is encouraging red-pep- 
per cultivation for the spice mar- 
ket; is nurturing the introduction 
of an industry in the cultivation 
and manufacture of American 
tea, and, most far-reaching of all 
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in its effects, is conducting an in- | 


vestigation of all American-grown 


plants that yield vegetable oils | 


with reference to their utilization 
in the manufacture of perfume, 
soaps, paints, varnish and other 
products. This last, together with 
all phases of the departmental 
work on drug plants, has formed 
the subject of many inquiries 
from manufacturers since the 
European war has curtailed the 
supply of chemical products from 
Germany and Austria. 


DEPARTMENT SEEKS EVEN TO IM- 


PROVE APPARATUS 


Manufacturers 
implements seem disposed to keep 
closely in touch with the activities 
of the Department of Agriculture 
since there has been established 
at Washington a bureau the func- 
tion of which is to 
and improve agricultural appara- 
tus with a view to improved effi- 
ciency. This work, which has the 
co-operation of individual farmers 


of agricultural | 


investigate | 


and experts in various States, is | 


comparatively new, but already 
there have been invented a num- 
ber of devices used in agricultural 
work, including  bulb-trimming 
and bulb-scooping machines, and 
work is now in progress on a 
number of other novelties, includ- 
ing a crimson-clover harvester. 
And, mentioning the department’s 
work in aiding manufacturers to 


perfect apparatus to be sold com- | 






























































Proved Its Worth 
Through Service 


The average married 
woman dearly loves 
to own silver- 
ware which 
bears a name 
the mere men- 
tion of which 
is sufficient to 
establish its 
quality. Such is 
1847 ROGERS BROS 
"Silber Plate 
that Wears,” 
which owes its 
popularity first to 
real worth and merit 
and then to adver- 
tising, which has 
made its name fa- 
miliar as the best 
there is in silver 
plate. It is the only 
brand sold that is 
backed by the 
actual test of over 
5 years. 
INTERNATIONAL 
SILVER CO. 
MERIDEN, CONN, 
Successor to 


Meriden 
Britannia Co, 
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mercially, it may be added that 
there has lately been announced 
the detail of an expert who will 
devote his time to an effort to 
improve high-power microscopes 
in order to better adapt them to 
needs of investigators. Another 
expert is at work for the depart- 
ment upon the improvement of 
projection apparatus for making 
magnification of microscopic ob- 
jects and for improving illustra- 
tions and making minute measure- 
ments. 

Flour millers and manufacturers 
of cereal products such as break- 
fast foods are manifesting, in let- 
ters recently received, considerable 
curiosity as to the findings of the 
experts of the United States Office 
of Grain Standardization in in- 
vestigations lately undertaken. 
This office is even going so far 
as to conduct baking tests in order 
to determine the comparative fla- 
vor of bread made from flour pro- 
duced by various kinds and grades 
of wheat. A kindred departmental 
activity is that which has as its 
object the encouragement of the 
use of corn products as human 
food. This work is embracing 
tests of various grades of meal 
produced from the different varie- 
ties of corn in order to determine 
cooking quality and palatability. 
When the results of such investi- 
gations as the above are published 
officially, it is probable that adver- 
tising ammunition will be available 
for a number of firms. The same 
might be said of the department's 
current investigations with respect 
to rice and rice products as ar- 
ticles of food. 

Tobacco manufacturers have 
long been wont to use the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as a bureau 
of technical information, and the 
tendency grows as the scope of 
the Federal tobacco investigations 
gradually widens.. The object of 
the Government is not only to 
develop improved methods of 
growing and curing, but also of 
handling the tobacco. There are 
various special investigations in 
progress, as, for example, on 
cigar-wrapper tobacco, Burley to- 
bacco, etc., and probably there is 
no manufacturer in any branch 
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ests are not touched directly or 
indirectly by the effort for im- 
provement. 

The Bureau of Plant Industry 
is doing an immense amount of 
work designed to encourage the 
sugar-beet industry and domestic 
sugar manufacture, and is like- 
wise endeavoring to establish and 
expand the cane-syrup industry. 
Already the officials are in a posi- 
tion to answer many inquiries 
from manufacturers or prospect- 
ive manufacturers as to the best 
varieties and approved methods to 
be employed in the production of 
cane syrup that will neither fer- 
ment nor granulate. 


DATA FOR IMPLEMENT 
MANUFACTURERS 

When it comes to gathering 
data on the farmer’s mode of life 
—the evidence as to the tastes 
and tendencies of the rural pop- 
ulation which is of interest to 
manufacturers and advertisers in 
general—there is, perhaps, no 
branch of the Agricultural De- 
partment which can show such re- 
sults as the division devoted to 
Farm Management. A section de- 
voted to farm economics is mak- 
ing cost-accounting investigations 
to determine the cost of different 
farm enterprises in their relation 
to farms as a unit. Makers of 
farm equipment cannot fail to ap- 
preciate the significance of an in- 
vestigation now being made to 
determine the cost and character 
of equipment necessary for farms 
of different type and sizes in dif- 
ferent locations. Similarly, mar- 
keters of building material and 
supplies of all kinds are likely to 
be interested in a current under- 
taking whereby the department 
will collect data and devise plans 
for farm buildings suited to the 
needs of the farmer, according to 
the size of the farm and location. 
And then there is the division de- 
voted to farm-home studies, which 
is making an effort to determine 
the cost of the farmer’s living 
and the influence of all the various 
factors that enter in. The Farm- 
ers’ Co-operative Demonstration 
Work, which has as its object the 
instruction of the farmer and his 
family in home economics, rural 
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health, etc., is another 


sanitation, 
activity that comes close to manu- 
facturing and merchandising in- 
terests and to the advertiser who 
distributes through regular retail 


channels. Not the least interest- 
ing outcome of this effort is the 
effect it is having in developing a 
community spirit between city and 
country. 

Packers of fruit, makers of pre- 
serves, etc, are firing many ques- 
tions at the officials in charge of 
the department’s pomological in- 
vestigations. The problems that 
are to-day receiving attention in 
this quarter have to do with the 
successful handling, packing, 
transportation and _ storage of 
fruit, but an eh bi investiga- 
tion. that promises to disclose 
something of importance aims to 
determine the best methods of 
handling and utilizing surplus and 
cull American fruits, with special 
reference to the manufacture of 
fruit juices, etc. Manufacturers 
of grape-juice are likely to be 
benefited by the grape inv estiga- 
tions of the department, particu- 
larly as one of the specific objects 
of these investigations is to de- 
velop the unfermented grape-juice 
industry. Nut-culture investiga- 
tions now well under way may 
yield information of value to man- 
ufacturers of nut butters and the 
various meat substitutes now on 
the market. A self-imposed task 
of the departmental officials, re- 
garding which there is much cu- 
riosity on the part of the manu- 
facturers affected, is that which 
embodies a systematic effort to 
obtain varieties of tomatoes adapt- 
ed to the use of canners and cat- 
sup makers. Another departmen- 
tal undertaking aims to better 
sweet corn for canning, and a 
boon will be conferred upon pack- 
ers of peas if the department suc- 
ceeds in its effort to develop 
varieties of peas and canning 
methods that will give a green, 
instead of a brown or yellow, 
processed product. 


RESEARCH WORK WHICH WILL BE OF 
WIDE BENEFIT 


_ Of all the letters from manu- 
facturers and advertisers which 


are received at the Department of 
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Agriculture a very large propor- 
tion are directed to or are referred 
to the Bureau of Chemistry. One 
explanation of this is found in the 
fact .that the bureau is charged 
with responsibility for all regu- 
latory work under the Food and 
Drugs Act, and the recent amend- 
ments to the pure food and drug 
law (including the net-weight re- 
quirement) have precipitated up- 
on manufacturers problems as to 
labeling, the manufacturers’ guar- 
antee, etc., which have _ necessi- 
tated an especially heavy burden 
of correspondence. However, by 
no means all of the inquiries 
which come to the Chemistry Bu- 
reau from manufacturers ask ad- 
vice as to how to label goods 
properly. The bureau has in hand 
much investigative work, the out- 
come of which may have bearing 
upon the plans and policies of 
manufacturers. 

Malt extracts, yeasts and other 
aids in baking are being tried out 
in practical bread-making tests, 
and the bureau is making tests of 

various substitutes for wheat 

hone, which are beginning to make 
their appearance on the market 
and which will probably increase 
in number as time goes by. It 
is the Bureau of Chemistry which 
is conducting the investigation, in 
which so many advertisers and 
printers have expressed interest, 
which aims to determine the fac- 
tors involved in the making of 
durable paper. 

In this institution, too, are in 
progress the leather and tanning 
investigations which may mean so 
much to a wide range of impor- 
tant manufacturing interests. One 
branch of this research work aims 
to determine the effect of the va- 
rious tanning processes. on the 
wearing quality of leather; to de- 
termine the wearing quality of 
various tannages, and to determine 
the relative value of leather made 
from different sections of the 
hide. 

Another branch of the work 
seeks to discover the cause of and 
prevent the deterioration of book- 
binding and other light leathers. 
Yet another deals especially with 
leather as used.in the manufacture 
of harness, etc. The experts at 
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Edna Ferber 
Help! 


Her Latest Volume 


Personality 


Plus 


is the story of Emma 
McChesney and her 
Son Jock, now in an 
advertising agency. 
Never has there been 
a story showing so 
convincingly and hu- 
morously the difficul- 
ties of the agency 
man. It is interest- 
ing, true to life, hu- 
morous and cheering. 


$1.00 net. 


A Splendid Book to 
Send to Customers 
and Prospects 


See your bookseller 
or write to us 


Frederick A. Stokes Company 
449 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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the Bureau of Chemistry have in 
progress dozens of different inves- 
tigations that seek the means for 
the preparation, preservation and 
utilization of fruit and vegetable 
products by new processes. 

The study which the Bureau is 
making of the manufacture of 
baking-powders has already been 
mentioned in Printers’ INk, and 
there appears to be almost as 
much interest in an investigation 
lately undertaken to determine the 
best methods of bottling and han- 
dling mineral waters. Candy in- 
vestigations have been undertaken 
the past year or two; an effort is 
being made to better trade and 
factory conditions in connection 
with the manufacture of maple 
products, and constructive work 
is being done with reference to 
the commercial manufacture of 
marmalades, preserves, jellies and 
jams. An investigation just un- 
dertaken, and which will probably 
not be completed under three 
years, has to do with the manu- 
facture of non-alcoholic bever- 
ages, which have come on the 
market in considerable numbers 
during the past few years and 
which are extensively advertised. 

Farm papers are the objective 
of one form of new effort in the 
Department of Agriculture. One 
of the newest branches of the in- 
stitution is what is known as the 
Office of Information, the object 
of which is to secure the widest 
possible circulation for the discov- 
eries and recommendations of the 
departmental specialists and ex- 
perts. In order to accomplish 
this it is plannéd to develop spe- 
cialized information service ex- 
clusively for agricultural papers 
—a move which, it is hoped, will 
establish closer relationship than 
has ever heretofore existed be- 
tween the department and the 
farm press. 


H. T. Carkeek Has Charge of 
New Department 


H. T. Carkeek, who for nine years 
has been manager of the catalogue de 
partment of James B. Clow & Sons, 
manutacturers of plumbing goods, etc., 
Chicago, has been appointed manager of 
the company’s a organized adver 
tising and publishing department. 
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“Nothing to Do Till To- 
morrow” 


DoremMus & Morse 
Advertising Agency 
New York, November 12, 1914. 
Editor of Prinvers’ INK: 

The position of the office boy is be- 
coming more and more important as 
new duties are thrust upon him, as 
evidenced by the following: 
OFFICE BOY, wanted to make himse’f 

generally useful; must write neat 
hand, be correct at figures, and efficient 
stenographer and_ typewriter. Reply, 
giving age, experience and references; 
also salary wanted. Address Box R. P., 
F 277 Times Downtown. 

This is probably another case of his 
having “five dollars crowded on him 
every Saturday night.” 

H. W. Doremus. 


An Advertiser Boycotts 
Advertising 
Cuicaco, Nov. 11, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

What do you think of a general man- 
ager of a large concern who does ex- 
tensive advertising (and trains his fol- 
low-up guns relentlessly upon anyone 
who writes for a catalogue), and then 
requests another advertiser to stop an- 
noying him and the other members of 
his company by sending them his litera- 
ture? 

And the first company buys, as raw 
material, the product of the second 
company. 

Fine for a real advertiser, isn’t it? 
STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER Cor- 
PORATION 

GripLey Apams, Adv. Mgr. 





High Price of Chewing Gum 
Exposed by Manufacturer 


The point that in buying chewing gum 
at five cents per package the consumer 
is actually paying $1.25 per pound is 
emphasized in advertising issued by the 
manufacturers of Mo-Jo chewing gum. 
“When you pay 80 cents for bon bons 
you demand the very best, and what 
is more, you get it,” says the adver- 
tisement, which has been appearing in 
the Hudson and Manhattan tube. After 
relating the care which the manufac- 
turers exercise in making and marketing 
a pure product, the. advertisement closes 
with, ‘We have no. monopoly on this— 
we are simply the first.” 


S. Greve Agency Gets New 
Account 


3eginning with December 1 the S. 
Greve Agency, of St. Paul, Minn., will 
handle the advertising of the American 
Gas Machine Company, Albert Lea, 
Minn., manufacturers of gasoline light- 
ing and heating devices. The Ameri- 
can Gas Machine Company’s advertising 
is under the direction of James I. 
Haynes as advertising manager. 
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See 
America First 


A great deal is being said 
at the present time about 
the new foreign markets 
opened to the enterprising 
manufacturer by present 
conditions. 


Have you considered the 
German market of New 
York? 


‘Here are a few facts about 
this market: 


Consumers, approximately 
I,000,000. 


German grocers, 4000. 
German drug stores, 1500. 


A hundred and one other 
enterprises are conducted 
largely by the Germans. 


Twenty-one hundred Ger- 
man societies serve to unite 
this community in interest. 
They are patrons of the New 
York Staats-Zeitung. 


Opportunities galore ex- 
ist for the live manufacturer. 


This market can be effec- 
tively reached only through 
the columns of the Staats- 
Zeitung—the paper that has 
the entire confidence of the 
Germans of New York, as 
shown by its circulation 
figures. 


PNew-Vorker 
Staats-Zettung 


“The National German Daily” 


155,621 net paid copies daily 
HERMAN RIDDER, Publisher 








Chains Outclass Individual Dealers 
in Buying Advantages - X 


By Charles W. Hurd 


Members of the Editorial 


FEW months ago one of the 

leading chains in its line ad- 
dressed this letter to the various 
supply houses from which it was 
buying : 


“We find that it is practically 
impossible for us to avail our- 
selves of the ten-day cash dis- 
counts granted by you, since the 
number and distribution of our 
stores will not allow us to audit 
your bills inside of ten days. 

“To make it possible for us to 
receive the benefit of cash dis- 
counts, to which the magnitude, of 
our business entitles us, the ma- 
jority of supply houses have 
agreed to extend for us the time 
for these discounts from ten to 
thirty days. ¢ 

“We have no doubt but that 
you will understand our position, 
and will give us the same consid- 
eration we are enjoying from other 
houses in our line of business.” 


The italics are ours. 

This chain was averaging in its 
stores more than eight stock turns 
a year. Some of the stores were 
doing twelve. By this time most 
of the older stores are said to be 
averaging twelve turns. 

The extension of time for pay- 
ment therefore means that the 
chain was and is paying for its 
supplies out of their sale, in other 
words, conducting its business on 
the capital of the supply houses. 
Incidentally, it was taking its cash 
discount just the same. 

This is certainly a very attrac- 
tive business arrangement for the 
chains. It is all the more inter- 
esting to us that it is, not confined 
to this one chain, or the one line, 
but is more or less common to the 


whole chain field as well as to 
some of. the larger department 
stores. The manufacturers and 


jobbers do not like it, of course. 

In their eyes, extending the time 

of payment takes the form of an 
64 


and M. Zimmerman 


Staff of Printers’ INK 


extra discount, an “inside price” 
for the buyer which some smaller 
competitor who may pay in thirty 
days does not get. They don't 
like it, but what would you have 
them do? Once they have tasted 
the chains’ money, it is twice as 
hard to refuse. 

But it appears that with some 
chains, the manufacturers are 
lucky if they get their money in 
thirty days. Often it is sixty and 
sometimes even ninety days—still 
at cash discount. Many of the 
chains, to spare the manufactur- 
ers’ feelings, go through the form, 
month after month, of losing the 
bills, and asking for new ones. 
3ut most of them see their duty to 
themselves and then relentlessly 
do it. 

The average retailer is, of 
course, slow pay, but he by no 
means gets the cash discount; he 
pays the long price. 

One of the great services 
claimed for the chains is that it 
is their large capital and ready 
money that enable them to buy 
cheaply. It would seem, however, 
that the capital requirements for 
this purpose are not nearly so 
onerous as has been supposed. 
The merchandise practically fi- 
nances itself from the beginning 
and may even do better. 

It is hardly necessary to point 
out that this discriminates against 
the independent retailers as well 
as burdens the manufacturer. It 
forces the latter to give longer 
credit, and, what amounts to the 
same thing, invest more capital 
and get a lesser return for it. If 
it shall succeed in killing off the 
little retailers, it will limit the 
manufacturers’ market to the 
chains, and the present example 
indicates what we may expect to 
find them doing. 

But it will not kill the independ- 
ents off. It will merely hasten 
their organization and their ulti- 
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Bonbons-Chocolates 
. FRESH 
EVERY HOUR 


The 0.4 Gude Co NY 


The Latest Spectacular Display 
on the “Great White Way” 


We are pleased to show the above reproduction of the 
beautiful and particularly appropriate electric display of 
“HUYLER’S” in Times Square, New York City. 

Thus is the supremacy of “HUYLER’S” duly impressed 
on millions of New Yorkers and transients from all parts 
of the country. 
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220 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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mate demand for the same terms 
as those enjoyed by its chains. It 
will be exceedingly inconvenient 
for many manufacturers to give 
these because they are now mak- 
ing their real profit out of the in- 
dependents, and if they were 
obliged to sell to all as cheaply 
as they are forced to sell to the 
chains, they would have to go 
out of business, 

But there is yet more light to 
be had on the subject before we 
leave it temporarily. The chains 
are reputed to be large cash buy- 
ers, and they are, when it is worth 
while. They buy in enormous 
quantities, at times, at a saving 
of what one grocery chain execu- 
tive says is ten per cent over the 
jobber’s ten. When the manu- 
facturer with a surplus must have 
cash he knows he can get it of 
the chains. And he gets it at 
whatever sacrifice. 

How much more frequent will 
the manufacturer’s visits to the 
chains be if his normal business is 
pushed back upon a thirty or 
sixty-day basis! The chains will 
take their extra profit of the 
manufacturer coming and going. 

But the way is not altogether 
dark. The chains perform many 
important services. 


UMBRELLAS IN DRUG STORES 


Several months ago the big 
Riker-Hegeman chain of drug 
stores received a proposition from 
a manufacturer of umbrellas. 

“We have never sold umbrel- 
las,” said the buyer. “Why should 
we sell umbrellas in a drug 
store?” 

“Why shouldn’t you?” retorted 
the manufacturer. “It’s just the 
place to sell them!” 

“What’s your proposition?” 
asked the buyer. 

The manufacturer presented it. 
It was accepted. 

Some time later the New York 
stores of the Riker-Hegeman 
chain put on sale umbrellas of a 
quality that had previously re- 
tailed at $1.25 and priced them at 
79 cents. It took large space in 
the morning papers to announce 
the sale. One store alone, that on 
Thirty-fourth street, sold 1,000 
umbrellas the first day. The sale 


was a great success and the New 
York public now finds it conve- 
nient in a storm to look to drug 
stores for umbrellas. 

Just before last Easter the same 
chain thought it would sell some 
eggs as samples of the kind it 
served at its soda fountain. It 
placed a large order at a very. low 
figure, put them up in fancy con- 
tainers, priced them low and ad- 
vertised the sale in the papers 
and in its windows. It sold in 
two days more than 36,000 dozen 
of them! 

Two other sales by the same 
chain are notable for the light 
they throw on the buying as well 
as the selling habits of the retail- 
ers’ chains. 


NUTS FOR THE DRUG CHAIN 


A large importer of nuts 
thought a drug house that could 
sell umbrellas and eggs might be 
able to do something with nuts. 
The buyer had never bought nuts 
before for the chain, but he 
struck a bargain with the import- 
er and one day, some time after 
that, with the assistance of the 
proper advertising, the Riker- 
Hegeman stores sold in one day 
30,000 pounds of nuts! 

At another time a manufacturer 
of bathroom sets convinced the 
chain buyer that he could give 
him a price at which he could re- 
tail $2 bathroom sets for $1.25, 
and the buyer took a chance’ on 
350 sets. The sale was opened 
with the customary publicity. Be- 
fore 11 o'clock the last of the sets 
was gone and orders for 500 more 
were placed during the day. 

These instances illustrate one 
reason for the growth of the chain 
stores of this type. They are not 
merely close buyers, but enter- 
prising buyers. What chance has 
the independent druggist against 
such competition? Very little, un- 
less he follows some ‘of their 
methods. And some independents 
do, and hold their own even 
against the chains. 

The average druggist is a pro- 
fessional man first and a mer- 
chant second. The chain drug 
store, on the other hand, is only 
about one-tenth drug store now 
and nine-tenths miscellaneous 
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merchandise. The old-fashioned 
idea of sticking to an “ethical” 
line has given way in these stores 
to the new theory of selling the 
public anything that does not con- 
flict with the old lines. Selling 
nuts the way grocers or fruiterers 
sell them might drive away people 
from the drug stores, but selling 
them done up in fancy boxes, at 
a lower price, makes money for 
the chain and adds to its reputa- 
tion for enterprise. 


1S THE BUYING FAIR? 


We are considering the buying 
habits of the chains as compared 
with those of the independent re- 
tailers to discover which has the 
advantage and whether there is 
anything of unfair competition in 
it, as independent retailers and 
manufacturers charge there is. 
Most of the 2,000 chains, with 
25,000 stores, which Printers’ 
INk’s investigation has shown ex- 
isting in the country, are retail- 
ers’ chains, which handle, as in 
the grocery, drug and _ tobacco 
lines, a large variety of goods, in- 
cluding teane- marked and nation- 
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ally advertised articles. Is their 
buying fair—putting aside for a 
minute the question of cash dis- 
counts at thirty, sixty or ninety 
days? 

Take, for instance, the four ex- 
amples given above, where the 
leading drug chain of the country 
bought cheaply and passed a large 
part of the saving on to the public 
—is there anything basically 
wrong about that? We cannot 
see anything wrong in it, even 
though the independent. retailer 
is injured by it, as much injured, 
perhaps, as if, indeed, it were 
morally wrong. It is not the 
chain’s fault if independents can- 
nqt buy so cheaply in this way. 
And the independents generally do 
not complain of this kind of 
quantity buying, but only of the 
“inside price,” the secret extra 
discount on staples and standard 
brands, which is another thing 
entirely. 

Take an actual case like this. 
The salesman for a trade-marked 
advertised toilet preparation calls 
on the drug-store buyer. The 
buyer is getting his supply regu- 














What is a Favorite Magazine? 


The magazine that a person picks out from the hundreds of others 


on the newsstand is his (or her) favorite magazine. 


It is certain that 





the two hundred thousand people who pick out “Snappy Stories” each 
month and pay 15c a copy for it—the same price they pay for other 
popular magazines—are impressed by its advertising in the same way 
that they are impressed by the advertising in any other magazine. 


Since “Snappy Stories” is bought by people to read and not given to 
them with a premium, we don’t have to use the advertiser’s money to 
force our circulation up, and we can sell advertising space at what it 
costs to make that space, plus a reasonable profit to ourselves. 


The constantly increasing sales for this magazine for the past twenty- 
four months indicate that if you give an order now, you would be buy- 
ing close to 300,000 circulation at the present rate of $112.00 a page 
within one year. 


Buy on a Rising Market! Make a Dollar Go Double Distance! 


M. A. SELSOR, Advertising Manager 
16 East 33rd Street, New York 
H. A. BUCKHOUT GUY W. WHITCOMB 
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larly through the jobber and he 
says he has nothing in particular 
to say to the salesman. 


CHAIN BUYER’S PLEA 


“You know how to interest us,” 
he says. “Why don’t you give us 
an extra 5 per cent and let us 
demonstrate and sell some goods 
for you?” 

“Can't do it,” 
man, 

“See here, I want to do $100,- 
000 in one day,” continues the 
buyer. “You give me an extra 
discount and I will advertise the 
goods. You know what that will 
do.” 

“House won't let me.” 

“T’ll tell you what we'll do. We 
won't cut the price at all. We'll 
maintain the price, but add a 
toothbrush free, and you make it 
worth while to us. We'll adver- 
tise them and sell a million.” 

“Sorry, Mr. Blank.” 

“Why not?” asks the buyer. 
“There are forty: different toilet 
goods manufacturers who will.” 

“I know it,” replies the sales- 
man, “and there are forty differ- 
ent toilet preparations that are 
going off - the independents’ 
shelves. They won't carry them 
because there’s no profit in them, 
and by and by it won’t pay to ad- 
vertise with such a limited distri- 
bution, and then they won’t make 
leaders for you and you'll drop 
them. Our people have that all 
figured out.” 

That conversation takes place 
in whole or in part sometimes sev- 
eral times a day in the buyer's of- 
fice of most chains, and we might 
add of most department stores 
and mail-order houses, as well. 
It is not a hold-up. The chains 
are selling the goods right along, 
though they are not pushing 
them. As often as not the sales- 
men come to the chains prepared 
to make any sort of concession to 
get their goods in, or displayed, 
and pushed. 


says the sales- 


FORCING DISCOUNT ON CHAINS 


President Miller, of the Owl 
drug chain, out on the Pacific 
Coast, tells Printers’ INK that 
only the other day a manufactur- 
er whose goods it was selling ac- 
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tually gave it an extra deep dis- 
count without any stipulation or 
even request for preferential 
treatment. 

There is no question that many 
manufacturers have been running 
after the chains with quantity- 
price offers and “free deals,” just 
as the jobbers were running after 
the retailers. It reacted on the 
jobbers and it is reacting now, 
and wiil react more, on the manu- 
facturers, though the latter do 
not seem to realize it. 

It seems to have been the job- 
bers that gave the chains in most 
lines their start. This was in the 
early days before there was any 
suggestion of “menace.” The 
jobbers, not looking beyond the 
minute, kept the discount for 
quantity before the progressive 
dealer's eyes and helped to nurse 
the big buying along. The history 
of most chains is, however, that as 
soon as it paid to do so they 
threw over the jobber and bought 
direct of the manufacturer. It 
has not always worked out that 
way. The Western grocery chains, 
for example, generally find the 
jobbers too strong at present to 
eliminate. 

The jobbers are now alive to 
the danger, but are still short- 
sighted, or caught in the grip of 
circumstances. They are, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the chains, 
“secretly and more or less unlaw- 
fully combining to use their in- 
fluence on the manufacturer to 
prevent his selling direct to 
chains, even though they are buy- 
ing in jobbing quantity.” 

“The jobbers may deny this all 
they please,” says a chain official, 
“but dozens of manufacturers 
have frankly told us they could 
not afford to antagonize the job- 
ber. Most of us do not even try, 
but buy of the jobber on a bro- 
kerage basis. 


WILL PROVE JOBBER’S UNDOING 


“But in the end this verv 
trouble, caused by the jobber, will 
prove his undoing, because the 
chain system will finally get a 
foothold, and when it does, the 
corner grocer can’t compete, sim- 
ply because he is under the job- 
ber’s iron hand and must pay an 
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You cannot expect a 
fine booklet job if you 
insist on using cheap 
paper. 

The effect of your 
fine art work and plates 
will be lost unless you 
provide stock on which 
they can prove their 
worth. Specify 


LUSTRO 











PAPER 


ot Warren Standard 


and you will not be disappointed 
with results. The brilliant detail 
of your illustrations, their delicacy 
of vignetting, will be enhanced 
by the perfect printing qualities 
of this lustrous paper. 

Are all your efforts to go for naught 
for the sake of a fractional saving on 
the very foundation of your booklet > 


Send for Specimen Sheets 
that will show you results Lustro can 
give. Let us know the nature of your 
printed matter and we will send you 
samples of other Warren Standards. 
These samples provide valuable sugges- 
tions for color effects and type layouts. 


S. D. Warren & Co. 


163 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the best in staple lines of 
coated and uncoated book papers 
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This Never Happens to A Mark Miton 
The Maz! k Cold Drawn Steel Union will not rust, - 
rode or “freeze, ‘au do not have to burn it oF 
pipe or use other extreme measures, You merely n 
at with a short wrench and then turn with the fingers. 


Cold LA Steel Union 


Eliminates All Possibility of Expansion Leaks 
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A Mark of Merit 


The Mark Mfg. Company are 
noted in the power plant field for 
two things—a good cold drawn 
steel union and their good adver- 
tising of this product. 

From its very first campaign, the 
Mark Cold Drawn Steel Union has been 
advertised in Practical Engineer. The 
illustration shows an advertisement re- 
cently prepared for them by our Adver- 
tising Service Department. 


PRACTICAL 


ENGINEER 


(Semi-Monthly) 





has a circulation of 22,500 among En 
gineers, Superintendents, General Man- 
agers, Master Mechanics, Etc., 
who buy power plant equipment. This 
circulation is guaranteed under a refund 
penalty, and, in addition, is audited by 
the A. B. C. 





New circulation map by states and 
industries and rate card sent on request. 


Technical Publishing Co. 


537 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 








average of 15 to 20 per cent profit 
to get his goods, which is exorbi- 
tant and a crime for which the 
jobber shall certainly pay. 

“Of course, the jobber claims he 
is performing an economic serv- 
ice, charging but 10 per cent for 
his work. But extravagance in 
management, strenuous competi- 
tion, and, most of all, cupidity 
(since the grocery business has 
simply belonged to the jobber-— 
the retailer being little more than 
a distributing unit), have caused 
him to exact 25 to 50 per cent 
profit in numerous cases, and 100 
per cent is not unknown. 

“It is said that even if the job- 
ber loses the city he still has the 
country. But to-day Kroger, out 
West, is doing a big wholesale 
business selling at cost, plus 3 to 
5 per cent. How does that please 
the wholesalers? What Kroger is 
now doing in a pioneer way many 
chain systems will do, and the 
jobber just simply cannot com- 
pete. 

“The chain system is most pros- 
perous here in the East, of course. 
But it is getting a foothold in the 
West, and the same manufactur- 
ers who are selling the Eastern 
chains because competition forces 
them to do so, while refusing to 
sell the Western chains, will 
eventually have to sell them, too, 
there is no doubt about it.” 


CHAINS TAKING JOBBER’S PLACE 


This is the one-sided view of a 
chain official, but there is truth 
in it. The chains are not only 
displacing the jobber’s former 
customers in the city and buying 
direct for their own supply, but 
they are beginning to take the 
jobber’s place with respect to the 
rural grocery. The independent 
rural grocery is beginning to do 
its buying from the chains. How 
much independence this is going 
to leave the rural groceries would 
seem to depend on the chains. 

The picture, however, is not 
complete without a reference to 
the fact that the jobbers are form- 
ing their own chains in order to 
have an anchor to windward in 
the time to come and that the in- 
dependent grocers are organizing 
in greater and greater numbers to 
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get the buying advantages en- 
joyed by the chains. 

The next step after this for 
the chains is manufacturing. It 
is a step some of the chains and 
retailers’ corporations have al- 
ready taken and one that the job- 
bers’ chains are likely to take be- 
fore many years under present 
conditions. 

No manufacturer can regard 
these developments with indiffer- 
ence. Whether or not the inde- 
pendent dealer saves himself is 
surely an important question to 
the manufacturer if one of the 
alternatives is for the market to 
become consolidated into chains 
or combines, with an attendant 
shrinkage of buyers to compete 
for his product. 

The jobber cuts prices to the 
retailer on trade-marked brands 
and encourages the retailer to cut, 
not merely to get the retailer’s 
trade, but in order to help his own 
private brands, on which he gives 
the dealer, as well as himself, 
more profit. 

We shall come again, when we 
consider selling, to this important 
matter of competition of brands, 
and it is necessary now only to 
show how it is urged on and the 
whole organization of retail busi- 
ness is being made over in conse- 
quence of the seeking or offering 
and giving of preferential dis- 
counts in return for preferential 
service. 

IS REVOLUTION NET GAIN? 


Now we have to ask ourselves 
if this shaking up of the old sys- 
tem is all gain, whether it was all 
wrong, whether these present 
tendencies, particularly these buy- 
ing tendencies which are helping 
to revolutionize the system, and 
of which hundreds of thousands 
of retailers and manufacturers 
are complaining, are wholly sound. 

Probably we can narrow the 
whole question right down to one 
of comparison between the two 
kinds of buying illustrated near 
the opening of the article. Why 
does there seem to be such a dif- 
ference of opinion on the two 
kinds of cases? 

Manufacturers of unbranded or 
unknown umbrellas and bathroom 
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We Know! 


The Pacific 
Northwest ! 


We know that these robust, 
young metropolitan cities, 
filled with new homes and 
new blood, want your 


' goods; we know that these 


husky, young communities 
are filled with new dollars 
waiting to be spent for 
your kind of merchandise, 
and we know that your 
trade-mark should find a 
permanent and prosperous 
home among us. It is to 
put you in touch with this, 
that we have established 
our Merchandising Depart- 
ment. 


The object of this depart- 
ment will be to furnish 
first hand information in 
problems of sales and dis- 
tribution, and place at the 
finger tips of Sales Man- 
agers all the information 
that they may desire con- 
cerning any question per- 
taining to the sale of their 
goods in the Pacific North- 
west. 


Write us your sales prob- 
lems! This department is 
at the service of the Ameri- 
can Manufacturers using 
our medium, or contem- 
plating a sales campaign in 
this territory. We want 
you to take advantage of it. 


Write us about your North- 
west distribution. 


Foster & Kleiser 


Seattle Portland 
Tacoma Bellingham 





























sets, producers of eggs and im- 
porters of nuts may go to the 
chains and make any sort of bar- 
gain with them, and the chains 
may sell at any price they please. 
The independent shrugs his shoul- 
ders, but he has no complaint. 
Nobody else has anything to say. 
And the public profits. 

But let a manufacturer sell 
his trade-marked and advertised 
brand at an extra discount to a 
chain or department store and the 
latter advertise and sell it at a cut 
price, and at once retailers com- 
plain not only of the cut price, 
but of the inside discount which 
they conceive makes the cut price 
possible. And the manufacturer 
generally has cause to complain 
before long, though he may not 
dare to do so. 

Why the difference of opinion? 


QUANTITY PRICE TEMPTS TO CUT 


It is the difference as to selling, 
between developing unbranded 
goods and demolishing branded 
goods, and will be discussed un- 
der the subject of selling. Quan- 
tity buying does not necessarily 
enforce the latter, but it creates 
a temptation to do so that is al- 
most irresistible to the retailer, 
who must have some means of 
convincing the public that he 
gives value and accordingly hands 
over to the public—part of the 
time—part of his saving in buy- 
ing. 

It is becoming increasingly clear 
that the giving inside secret dis- 
counts is not only unfair to other 
retailers, but that it breeds trouble. 
Many of the leading manufactur- 
ing concerns do not do it. Some 
make absolutely no distinction be- 
tween a single sale and a carload 
sale when selling to the retailer, 
but have a jobber discount and a 
retailer discount and stop there. 
It may seem like splitting hairs 
to refuse a jobber’s discount to a 
chain which distributes to ten, 
twenty or a hundred stores and 
which maintains a warehouse, but 
if one sells to them why not also 
to retailers’ combines? Do man- 
ufacturers want retail consolida- 
tion, which they can only meet by 
like consolidation on their own 
part? 
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F sus us see the situation as it is. 
The chains in whatever field are 
based in large part on the idea of 
buying in quantity and getting 
extra discounts. Therefore they 
have large warehouses. The 
Childs Grocery Company, at Cam- 
den, N. J., has increased its ware- 
house three times in five years. 
It buys, as do all the grocery 
chains, in enormous quantities. 
Ninety men are employed about 
its warehouse alone. It unloads 
as many as twenty cars of mer- 
chandise a day, and keeps nine 
motor trucks and fifteen double- 
horse trucks busy. And there are 
still larger grocery chains than 
the Childs. 

The same thing is true of the 
drug chains, and though to a less 
extent of many other kinds of 
chains. 

The little independent retailer 
cannot possibly make such a sav- 
ing because the chains often sell 
cheaper than he can buy, and his 
efforts to balance the advantage 
by taking up “free deals” often 
plunge him into deeper difficulties. 


HIS HOPE IS COMBINATION 


But if he combines with others, 
he betters his buying chances. 
Perhaps the jobbers will not sell 
the combine as a mere buying as- 
sociation, though some such as- 
sociations are able to force con- 
cessions from the manufacturers, 
but to a corporation in which the 
individual storekeepers are stock- 
holders the jobbers can have 
nothing to say. The Girard Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, which is 
such a buying combine composed 
of members of the Retail Grocers’ 
Association, owns its own ware- 
house and carries a stock as high 
as $275,000 at times. 

Nevertheless, there is this im- 
portant difference. The retailers’ 
combines deal almost exclusively 
in staples and standard brands 
and buy as wholesalers. The re- 
tail chains proper not only do this, 
but they buy also like merchant 
princes, going outside of the beat- 
en track and taking what look 
like speculator’s chances, such as 
the Riker-Hegeman buyer took, 
but since they seldom fail to 
gauge their market correctly, gen- 
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The Geography of War 


EVER BEFORE has such interest in geography been 

demonstrated. The National Geographic Magazine, 

with its storehouse of authoritative articles and its won- 
derful pictures, so full of human interest, brings to its readers 
not the grim records of daily battles, but the geography of the 
theater of war, fascinating descriptions of the countries and 
peoples, their characteristics and history—in short, it gives 
to its readers exactly what they want—when they want it. 

The Geographic is an intimate associate of every member 
of the family each month in more than three hundred thou- 
sand decidedly-above-the-average homes. It enters by direct 
subscription only, and is regarded as the most interesting and 
valuable magazine published. The statement is sweeping, but 
so are the facts, and you yourself can feel the pulse by making 
inquiry in any of the homes where you see the magazine, and 
you certainly see it in most of the right kind of homes—not 
under the library table, but on top of it. 

The Geographic is not published until the middle of the 
current month, thus enabling us to give our readers material 
with news valye along our broad lines; consequently the 
forms do not close as early as most publications. 


An Opportunity—Not a Bargain 


With the December, 1914, issue the guaranteed edition is 


advanced to 350,000 


Therefore advertisers in the December issue get 50,000 
more than is guaranteed without additional cost, because 
the 1914 rate of $475 per page is based on a 300,000 guarantee, 
and the new rate cannot be put into effect until January. 

People either know the Geographic very well or do not 
know it at all, for it is not for sale on the stands and is only 
obtained by direct subscription. Eighty per cent of its distri- 
bution is among business and professional men; yet one of 
the largest manufacturers of office furniture and book-cases 
in the country writes us that their mail-order department 
reports more direct replies from the Geographic than from 
any woman’s publication they use. 

With the January, 1915, issue the rate will be $600 per page 
and pro rata. 

The advertising limit is 50 pages, and no more can be ac- 
cepted for any one issue. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


JOHN OLIVER LA GORCE, Advertising Director 


New York Office: Chicago Office : 
J. M. TROXELL, 1 West 34th Street GODSO & BANGHART, Harris Trust Bldg. 
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erally pocket a speculator’s prof- 
its. The Childs Grocery Com- 
pany, for example, which roasts 
its own coffee, has ten or fifteen 
tons of raw coffee on hand at this 
minute, which, if it wished, it 
could resell at wholesale at an 
advance of seven cents a pound 
profit, coffee having gone up that 
much in price since they bought it. 

But the real reason why the 
chains have increased their ware- 
house facilities so enormously 
and sell cheaper, as they do on 
many items—one of the biggest 
reasons of all reasons for the 
growth of chains—is that the 
chains afford a large and sure 
market for manufacturers with a 
surplus which their jobbers can- 
not absorb, and which they must 
turn into cash. The chain has the 
cash and will always consider a 
proposition if it is attractive 
enough. 


COMBINE TAKES TOO LONG 


The combine seldom gets a 
chance at this sort of offer be- 
cause the manufacturer is not 
anxious to have his retailers and 
jobbers know about it. Besides, 
it generally takes. too long to get 
a definite answer from the com- 
bine, whose members have to be 
canvassed on the proposition, and 
they are slow pay compared with 
the chains. The manufacturer can 
go to the chain, get an answer in 
five minutes and have his money 
in ten days. 

Several grocery chains have 
told Printers’ Ink that they fre- 
quently save as high as ten per 
cent on such purchases above the 
regular jobbing discount. 

Successful combines do proba- 
bly conduct their warehousing at 
a lower percentage cost than do 
the chains, but this is merely be- 
cause the combines do not handle 
some of the business the chains 
handle, as previously described. 
Where the chains have huge 
storehouses, large forces of men 
to handle them, and large drays 
and vans, the combines generally 
have comparatively small stores, 
a manager, a small force, and put 
it up to their members to do their 
own hauling. The chains have 
organized and to a considerable 


degree standardized their buying, 
which is flexible and ready to take 
advantage of special opportuni- 
ties, while the combines, with 
more rigid buying rules, buy more 
according to precedent and for 
current needs. 

So far as the chains in the gro- 
cery field go, the buyer is gener- 
ally the biggest man in the organ- 
ization—the president himself. 

WIN ON BUYING ALONE 

“I could do an excellent busi- 
ness on my saving in buying 
alone,” a grocery chain-store pro- 
prietor told Printers’ Ink, “even 
if I did not make a cent on my re- 
tail stores!” 

The corollary of this is that the 
nearer a chain cares to come to 
sacrificing profit in its retail 
stores, the greater opportunity it 
will have to buy cheaply. It can, 
if it pleases, put its prices down 
so low that it barely clears the 
cost and yet do such a volume of 
business in consequence that it 
will more than make up the dif- 
ference. There is no evidence 
that any chain actually is at the 
present time carrying out such a 
policy in any radical way. It has 
been said that the United Cigar 
Stores Company earns its divi- 
dends not out of its stores, but 
out of its buying, its real-estate 
operations, etc. The chains, at all 
events, are perfectly willing to 
have the public believe it gets its 
purchases at cost. Nevertheless, 
entirely apart from the advertis- 
ing aspects, it is patent that the 
plan has great possibilities both 
from the executive and strategical 
points of view. 

In view of these conditions, 
there is no particular significance 
in the fact that in the grocery 
field, for example, the cost of 
buying ordinarily is 6 per cent for 
the jobber, 5 to 6 per cent for the 
chain, and only 2% to 5 per cent 
for the buying combine or associ- 
ation. No significance, that is, 
that is favorable to the co-opera- 
tive combine at this time. Its 
saving in the cost of doing busi- 
ness may offset the chain’s buy- 
ing advantage on some staples, 
but that is only because it stops 
at these staples and does not go 
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on to the bigger deals. It takes 
large capital and a man respon- 
sible for the large capital to swing 
these big deals. A hired manager 
representing a group of grocers 
who have staked only $500 or 
$1,000 apiece never will take the 
chances under present conditions. 


CONDITIONS MUST CHANGE 


But present conditions may not 
last; will not do so, in fact, be- 
cause they cannot. Competition 
and publicity are changing them. 
However it may look now to the 
independents, the chains are not 
speculative plungers in their buy- 
ing. They are betting, as the say- 
ing is, on a sure thing. They 
know their market. They know 
values. They anticipate the wants 
of the seller and provide capital 
in the shape of cash or credit. 
And their capacity to absorb and 
sell brings sellers to them. 

There is nothing mysterious 
about all this. It is no more dif- 
ficult for the combines to manage 
it than it was for their members 
to come together in the first 
place. That is not to say that no 
difficulty exists. Even now, when 
so many combines have demon- 
strated their vital necessity to the 
independents, and when co-opera- 
tion is so easy, on paper, never- 
theless scores, and possibly hun- 
dreds, of attempts on the part of 
retailers to co- operate are falling 
through every year. Chiefly be- 
cause the retailers involved will 
not do the few simple things nec- 
essary to insure success. 

Notwithstanding all this, how- 
ever, co-operation moves on and 
becomes every year a bigger fact. 
The big need is for leadership 
and education, and these are be- 
ginning to be supplied. The pro- 
moter has got into the field at one 
corner, while from another corner 
the national retail associations are 
sending out organizers, and from 
still another the trade papers are 
describing broadcast the methods 
of both the successful chains and 
combines. Whatever the chains 
do first they will reap a profit- 
able advantage from for a time, 
but its very success must lead in 
time to standardization, publicity 
and at last adoption by competi- 


tors, including the combines. The 

competition in buying between the 

chains and combines is almost al- 

together one-sided now, but the 

balance is certain to be adjusted. 
(To be e continued ) 


. es x: 
Advises Widespread Cigar Ad- 
vertising 
In a recent issue the United States 
Tobacco Journal advised more liberal 
and consistent advertising to combat 
the retrogression which has manifested 
itself in the cigar industry. Sales for 
1914 are 130,000,000 behind those of 

1918. Says the Journal: 

“A careful study of the situation can- 
not fail to convince anybody that it 
emust be the remissness of the cigar in- 
dustry in an adequate expoitation of 
their product that might be held respon- 
sible for its decreased output. For of 
ail the branches of our tobacco indus- 
tries, the cigar industry seems to have 
become the least addicted to the modern 
methods of popularizing their goods 
through incessant and widespread pub- 
licity. Could any one doubt that the 
phenomenal success of our cigarette in- 


dustry would ever have been achieved 
so rapidly and to such a wonderful 
extent were it not through its in- 


creasing hammering through publicity? 

“i, therefore, our cigar industry 
could only pick up its nerve and would 
seek with a liberal hand the avenues of 
distribution by publicity through large 
advertisements which are by the most 
successful business men now conceded 
the true and safest road for expanding 
trade, then such distressing figures of 
its gradual retrogression as have become 
almost chronic with it would become a 
thing of the past.” 





Goldenburg With Motion 
Picture Company 


Carl Th. Goldenberg, formerly sales 
and advertising manager of the Persil 
department of the Roessler & Hass- 
lacher Chemical Company, has_ been 
e'ected president of the Duplex Motion 
Picture Corporation, New York. Before 
his connection with the Roessler & 
Hasslacher Chemical Company, Mr. 
Goldenberg was associated with Pathe 
Fréres; in fact, was with them, at the 
very beginning of their operations in 
the American market. 


Farm Publications Appoint 
Western Manager 


A. B. Williams has been appointed 
Western manager of the Foremost Farm 
Papers, with offices in Detroit. His 
territory covers Michigan, Ohio and In- 
diana, where he represents the follow- 
ing papers: 


Successful Farming, Southern Rural- 


ist, Farm, Stock Tome, Kimball’s 
Dairy Farmer, The Gleaner, Inland 
Farmer, Green’s Fruit Grower and 


Practical Farmer. 
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A New Agency Makes a Dec- 
laration ot Principles 
Wasey & JEFFERSON 

Cuicaco, Nov. 10, 1914. 
Liditor of PRintTERS’ INK: 

fhanks for your favor of November 
5. We appreciate your action in writ- 
ing us. 

Since the retirement of D. M,. Lord, 
and the death of A. L. Thomas some 
years ago, both Mr. Wasey and myself, 
as officers and directors ot Lord & 
Thomas, have been active in securing 
and handling business for that concern, 
although we have never been identitied 
with the publishing departments of that 
organization. 

We leave our old associates and fel- 
low-officers with the best ot feeling and 
good will for the future. 

The new agency of Wasey & Jeffer- 
son will have an initial capital ot $50,- 
000. Mr. Wasey is heavily interested 
in some of his most prosperous ac- 
counts, and as the writer has also out- 
side interests our finances will be ample 
for the handling of the very largest ac- 
counts. 

Frankly, we believe the opportunity is 
ripe for a Western agency that will deify 
advertising copy and merchandising in- 
stead of deifying volume of media ex- 
penditure, 

The pre-eminence of Western adver- 
tising agencies as soliciting forces is 
marked, but we question the wisdom of 
so overloading copy writers, often with 
competing accounts, for the sake 
of temporarily and quickly ac- 
quiring profits, thus making common- 
place the most appealing statements in 
copy, and creating a tone of insincerity 
that is bound eventually to cause dis- 
trust in advertising in the minds of the 
public. 

We feel that our personal records as 
copy producers justify our stand in this 
matter, as both Mr. Wasey and the 
writer have been most successful with 
accounts in which they personally super- 
vised the copy. 

My own record in copy includes the 
originating of such trade-mark insignia 
as the silhouette “Gold Dust Twins,” 

“Have You a Little Fairy in Your 
Home,” “The Ham What Am,” “Ar- 
mour’s “‘Veribest,’’ etc., etc. 

The new concern starts out with 
every account that has been handled 
by Messrs. Wasey and Jefferson in the 
Lord & Thomas establishment—enough 
business to make any soliciting for the 
present unnecessary. This will enab‘e 
the members of the firm to devote their 
entire time to campaigns for their cus- 
tomers. 

Humphrey Bourne, of the Lord & 
Thomas copy staff, formerly of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, will be in charge of the 
copy-writing ‘work. C. sangan, for- 
merly executive head of the Lord & 
Thomas copy department, will have 
charge of the art rooms and illustration 
department of our new concern. Other 
well-known advertising executives who 
will be associated with us are Eric 
Schwertfeger and Charles Ohlendorf, 
formerly of the Lord & Thomas organ- 
ization. 

The firm of Wasey & Jefferson will 
not be interested directly or indirectly 


in any house-organ, directory or work 
of that kind, 

We are sending you mats of photos 
of the members of the firm, under sep- 
arate cover. Having no right to ex- 
pect either editorial or pictorial mention 
in your magazine, any courtesy ex- 
tended us under the circumstances will 
be doubly appreciated. 

Vasey & JEFFERSON, 
W. JT. Jerrerson, President. 


‘Trade-Marks Classed 
“Decorations” 


That a trade-mark is a decoration 
within the meaning of the present tariff 
law was the conclusion recently reached 
by the United States Board of General 
Appraisers at the port of New York 
when a protest made by Emile Utard, a 
perfumery importer of this city, was 
overruled. The merchandise under pro- 
test consisted of sprinkler tops, made 
of metal, for use on toilet bottles. Ac- 
companying each sprinkler and serving 
as a screw-cover for it was a small, de- 
tachable metal cap, on top of which’ was 
embossed a figure or design represent- 
ing a basket filled with flowers. The 
articles were classified as sprinkler tops, 
decorated, and duty was accordingly 
levied at the rate of 40 per cent ad 
valorem taateedl of at a lower rate. 
Judge Fischer has held, in a case be- 
fore the Customs court, that the word 
“Rajah,” somewhat ornamental in de- 
sign, though constituting a trade-mark 
and printed on spark-plugs, was never- 
theless a decoration. The decision also 
holds that it is not essential that deco- 
ration should be the result of an added 
process, because many articles can_be 
and are made ornamental and of a 
decorative character simultaneously with 
their production. 


American Publishers’ Associa- 
tion to Disband 


It is announced that the American 
Publishers’ Association will go out of 
existence as a trade organization as soon 
as the associated obligations of its 
members are settled. This action is a 
result of the litigation brought under 
the anti-trust law by R. H. Macy & Co., 
and which was decided by the United 
States Supreme Court in favor of the 
latter. The association has been in ex- 
istence since 1900. 


Maule, Seedsman, Likely to 
Double Advertising 


The advertising account of William 
Henry Maule, Inc., seedsmen, has been 
placed with J. B. Haines, Philadelphia. 
Mr. Haines states that it is more than 
likely that the list of .papers used next 
season will double that of last year. 


H. B. Humphrey Places B. & 
A. Advertising 


Advertising of the Boston & Albany 
Railroad is being placed in New Eng- 
land newspapers by the H. B. Hum- 
phrey Company, Boston. 
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Recent Decision of Interest to 


Advertisers 
Grgentacy sr wed of ‘‘Prest-0-Lite.”’ 
c, 


—(U. . A.) Though the patent 
had A Re LS Prest-O-Lite gas tanks, a 
rival manufacturer was adjudged guilty 
of unfair competition in filling original 
tanks with acetylene gas of his own 
manufacture, even though he affixed a 
label to each tank bearing a notification 
of the fact. It was held that the term 
“Prest-O-Lite” not only designated the 
patent containers, but had also come 
to include the company’s exchange sys- 
tem, and had acquired a _ secondary 
meaning denoting origin or manufac- 
ture and did not pass to the public 
upon termination of the patent on the 
container.—Prest-O-Lite Co. vs. Davis, 
215 F. 349, 


Misconception of an Ex- 
President 
The youngest son of a New Rochelle 
family was named after Colonel Roose- 
velt. His older brother, less than four, 
heard a discussion on election afternoon 
in which the name of the Colonel was 
frequently used. 
“Who is this Teddy Roosevelt, dad- 
dy?” asked the boy. 
“Why,” said the father, 
President of the United States 
your brother is named after him.”’ 
“Was he a real man then?” 
“Of course, and he was a very great 
man, too.” 
“Oh!” said the boy. 
was an advertisement.” 


“he was the 


and 


“T thought he 
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“Comfy” Slippers in Window 
Display 
DaniIEL GREEN Fett SHoE CoMPANY 
Boston, Mass., Nov. 10, 1914. 
Editor of PRinTERs’ Inx: 


In a recent copy of Printers’ Inx 1] 

was interested in reading the article on 
“Fall Dealer-Helps That Hit the Mark.” 

This fall we are sending out a slipper 
display stand which has been very favor- 
ably received and commented upon by 
our dealers. 

The stand is arranged to display two 
slippers and to hold a fair-size card. 
With this stand we are sending out high- 
grade Luxemoor felt pennants and a 
series of six window cards in colors. 

DanieL GREEN Fett SHoe Company. 

R. D. MerepiTH, 
Advertising Manager. 


Hard ‘Times! 


Total assets of $61,632,257.16 and a 
surplus of $48,.827,032.07 are shown in 
the balance sheet of the Ford Motor 
Company for the year ended September 
30, 1914. These figures are practically 
double the corresponding figures of last 
year, when assets amounted to $35,033,- 
919.86 and the surplus was $28,124,- 
173.68. 


Cash on.hand and in the banks 
amounted to 27,441,468.79, against 
$13,225,710.82 at the same time last 


vear. Bankers are surprised to know 
of the enormous gain of cash on 
hand despite the distribution of profits 
among employees under the new profit- 
sharing svstem. 
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some for Panama 
Educational Campaigns, 
in U. S. A.” exhibits, etc. 


It_is portable, automatic, 
standard stereopticon slides, 
dis play. Gives 


Corporation will use these 


and other exhibitiens. 
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| Your attention is called to the merits of the Auto ae 
| Exposition, 
Demonstrations, 


requires no 
for day or night, 
a clear definition of picture in several sizes 

The Projecting apparatus can be placed in any desirable cabinet, 


sheet metal or wood, to harmonize with any furnishings. In 
many cases a facsimile trade mark can be used as_a cabinet. 
No displeasing shadow box or legs. Saves space. Is_ self-con- 
tained. 

The United States Government and the United States Steel 


devices at the 
J. Harding, Special Representative. 


AUTO PROJECTOSCOPE COMPANY 
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Smaller _\{ the provisions 
Boards of °' the new anti- 

trust laws 
Directors 4 gainst inter- 


locking directorates are going to 
result in a general reduction of 
the number of directors of the 
average corporation, we think ad- 
vertising men will be pretty well 
satisfied. Division of authority 
and responsibility may be a good 
thing in some cases, but certainly 
not when it is carried to the point 
where it interferes with the work 
which needs to be done. That 
point has been reached in a great 
number of concerns, and such ac- 
tion as that of the New Haven 
Railroad in reducing the number 
of directors from 27 to 17 shows 
that it is coming to be realized. 

On the theory that two heads 
are better than one, it is easy 
to conclude that twenty are better 
than half a dozen. But the chances 
that twenty men will come to 
agreement on important details 
of policy are beautifully slim, and 
there must be concession upon 


concession and compromise upon 
compromise. In tactical situations, 
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where a decision must be had 
promptly, the advantage is heavily 
on the side of the concern with 
the small board of directors, 
where the opportunities for dis- 
agreement are not so numerous. 

We know of one concern in 
which the man responsible for 
the advertising (which runs well 
into six figures each year) can 
write his estimates on a sheet of 
yellow scratch paper, send it in 
to the board of directors, and 
have an O. K. on next year’s ap- 
propriation in ten minutes. We 
know of another concern (also a 
large advertiser) which has found 
its progress so hampered by the 
lack of agreement in its varied 
directorate that it has been neces- 
sary to create a new officer—a 
“resident director’—who _ shall 
continually represent the board 
in the conduct of the business. 
It is a sad commentary on the 
governing body of an organiza- 
tion when it cannot agree upon 
a general manager who shall have 
the confidence of the board to an 
extent which will enable him to 
act without an overseer. 

In the last analysis somebody 
has got to decide, and it is bet- 
ter to make a mistake or two 
than to do nothing at all, or to 
do things half way. Disagree- 
ment is frequently a greater en- 
emy of efficiency than wrong- 
headedness, for disagreement en- 
genders uncertainty, which satu- 
rates the whole organization from 
the president down. The New 
Haven’s reduction has been hailed 
as one of the signs of a wide- 
spread “tendency.” If it is so, we 
think advertising men can re- 
gard it with a good deal of satis- 
faction. 


Importance of The importance 
the “‘ Buying to the advertiser 
fs of not only 

Mood reaching great 
numbers of people, but of reach- 
ing them when they are in the 
proper mood for the reception 
of his message is aptly illustrated 
in the experience of the Associa- 
tion for the Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis, which is responsible for 
the sale of the familiar “Red 
Cross Seals” at Christmas time. 

















Among other things, the local so- 
cieties affiliated with the associa- 
tion maintain booths in various 
places where the seals are sold 
to the public generally. It is cu- 
rious to observe that this char- 
itable appeal is’ effective not so 
much in proportion to the num- 
ber of people who pass a booth, 
as in proportion to their immedi- 
ate interest in Christmas pack- 


ages. 

Frank H. Mann, of the Charity 
Organization Society, New York, 
in a symposium presented before 
the North Atlantic Tuberculosis 
Conference, gives some interesting 
data of several vears’ work along 
this line. 

“The first year of our cam- 
paign,” he says, “my sales man- 
ager was very enthusiastic over 
opening a booth in a big market 
uptown. On the first day we sold 
33 cents’ worth, on another day 
30 cents’ worth and on another 
day $1.32 worth; and, as_ the 
proposition was costing us $1.50 
per day for the salary of the 
girl operating the booth, without 
counting overhead charges, we de- 
cided to abandon this location. 

“Another year my sales man- 
ager was insistent upon putting 
a booth in the Hudson Terminal 
Building. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of people pass through the 
concourse of this building each 
day. Mr. McAdoo, president of 
the company operating the build- 
ing, was most cordial to our 
proposition, and allowed us to 
pick out our own place at which 
to establish the booth. The booth 
was duly installed and a Minia- 
ture Tuberculosis Exhibit was set 
up for the purpose of attracting 
and detaining the crowd while 
our saleslady presented the cause 
and offered the seals for sale. 
This booth was open four days, 
and brought us for the entire time 
$12, an average of $3 per day. 

“With us hotels have never 
been good places for booths. In 
the Hotel Astor last year we had 
an attractive young woman, who 
had volunteered her services, and 
in two days she sold only 80 
cents’ worth of seals. At the 
Hotel Plaza our experience was 
a little better, but did not justify 
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the expenditure required to main- 


tain the booth. In ten days we 
sold only $27 worth. 

“After various experiments, 
some of which we tried more 
than once, we now restrict our- 
selves altogether to the use of 
post offices and department stores 
as places for booths. In Macy’s 
store last year our sales amount- 
ed to $276 for the 20 days we 
were open. At the general post 
office there were two booths, and 
the sales amounted to $549. Other 
post offices brought from $200 
to $75, according to the location.” 

Mr. Mann’s experience has been 
duplicated a good many times by 
a’ good many advertisers, who 
have found that the analysis of 
an advertising medium must zo 
a good deal deeper than the mere 


numerical count of its circula- 
tion. 

In his address 
Viewing the jefore the Agri- 


Farm Market cultural Publish- 
Through ers’ Association 


%- in New York, 
— Sen's October 30, “Un- 
ves cle’ Henry Wal- 


lace, said: “I wish some of you 
advertising men would go out 
anywhere in the United States to 
any agricultural paper and ask 
them to take you in their automo- 
bile to.a country store anywhere, 
and let you go in and talk with 
that country storekeeper and see 
what kind of goods he sells to the 
farmer—what kind of coffee, 
what kind of clothing, what kind 
of anything. You would learn 
something that is worth your 
while.” . 

A visit to even one farm com- 
munity would, as Mr. Wallace 
suggests, open the eyes of many 
desk-bound and town-tied adver- 
tising men. The bumper crops 
about which he has heard so 
much this fall would become 
something more than mere words 
and would loom up as impressive 
symbols of the farmer’s buying 
power. 

But it needs more than a visit 
to one community to give a cor- 
rect idea of conditions the coun- 
try over. If.the seeker of infor- 
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mation should visit several thou- 
sand different country communi- 
ties, and study the market condi- 
tions in several thousand country 
homes, he would have a more 
accurate understanding of farm 
market potentialities. 

Fortunately, Printers’ INK is 
able to make such a_ visit—by 
proxy—possible. It comes about 
in this way: 

The Department of Agricul- 
ture, at Washington, has just 
completed an investigation of the 
farm market, which will go far 
towards solving the perplexities 
of manufacturers who look with 
longing upon its possibilities, yet 
doubt the wisdom of venturing 
without thoroughly dependable 
knowledge of its actual demands. 
A representative of Printers’ INK 
has been given access to the re- 
sults of the Department’s investi- 
gation, and a summary of the 
findings will be printed next 
week, It is important to empha- 
size the fact that these findings 
deal with the actual goods which 
farmers buy and want to buy: 
house furnishings, sewing ma- 
chines, gas and water systems, 
electrical appliances and so on. 

The final report, which will be 
published by the Government in 
four volumes, will be based in 
part upon the observation of 
Clarence J. Blanchard, Statistician 
of the United States Reclamation 
Service, in a tour of 27,000 farms, 
but chiefly upon the replies re- 
ceived from letters sent by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to 55- 
000 farmers’ wives, asking for in- 
formation as to what is most 
needed or most desired in order 
to make the farm home more at- 
tractive. More than 24,000 an- 
swers were received, discussing 
the subject at length. Subdivided 
as to subject, these letters indi- 
cate in fairly adequate fashion the 
real needs of the market. 


Next week's Printers’ INK 
will contain an interview with 
Mr. Blanchard, and an advance 


review of the facts contained in 
the letters. Many manufacturers 


who doubt the availability of the 
farm market as an outlet for their 
products will find it extremely in- 
teresting reading. 
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The Value of The man from 


Missouri, who 
the Concrete insisted on see- 


Case irs before he 
would believe, has an honorable 
and ancient lineage; in every age 
there have been men whom truth, 
in the abstract, did not persuade 
and who insisted on the citation 
of cases. The “doubting Thom- 
ases” in each generation are large- 
ly responsible for the increase of 
knowledge of the empirical sort 
which makes dry truth more pala- 
table. 

The Missourian’s descendants 
are getting more numerous every 
day, probably on account of the 
changed conditions of living un- 
der present-day civilization. We 
cannot afford to take things for 
granted; we must know in whom 
and what we have believed. In- 
stances are demanded, and unless 
they are forthcoming we are un- 
convinced. Generalizations, ab- 
stract dogma, do not satisfy. 

Business executives are con- 
stantly reminded of the value of 
the concrete in the successful con- 
duct of their affairs, and—to get 
even nearer home—advertising 
men evidence their belief in it, in 
the human interest copy they put 
out. 

What is it in advertising copy 
that gives it human interest, if not 
the concrete cases it contains as 
distinguished from the abstract? 
To cite an instance—and here we 
are, ourselves, bowing to the Con- 
crete Case—Printers’ INK recent- 
ly contained an article regarding 
a canvass made by the General 
Railway Signal Company to de- 
termine the sort of copy that ap- 
peals most strongly to the readers 
of its advertising. The replies 
from busy men of affairs were il- 
luminative, and the vote was in 
favor of the concrete form of 
copy 

Granted, these were men of 
technical training, but persons in 
any walk of life are interested in 
the experiences of others, and it 
is of just these that concrete cases 
consist. ae 

F. W. Harvey, Jr., for five years 
past business manager in charge of ad- 
vertising for Popular Electricity Maga- 


cine, is now advertising manager for 
Technical World Magazine, Chicago. 




















Using the Telephone to 
Stimulate Selling 


How the Atlanta Milling Company, 
Peter Cooper Glue Factory, Amer- 
ican Druggists Syndicate and 
Other Advertisers Are Using the 
Telephone to Sell Well-Known 
Advertised Brands 


OR some time the telephone 

companies in various cities 
have been waging a “selling-by- 
telephone” campaign. Big space 
is being used in leading dailies to 
show merchants and business men 
how they can make their tele- 
phones pay bigger dividends. 
Thousands of lithographed cut- 
outs in store windows urge shop- 
ping by telephone, while behind 
the scenes the telephone people’s 
salesmen are busily at work, wri- 
ting orders for larger switch- 
boards, and their collectors are 
returning to the office with more 
nickels than ever. 

Under the stimulus of the cam- 
paign, butchers, bakers and can- 
dlestick-makers are keeping the 
wires hot “picking up loose busi- 
ness.” All through the dav the 
telephone bell keeps merrily tin- 
gling, and persuasive voices at the 
end of the wire plead for business. 
Does it pay? If it does, how 
could the “selling-by-telephone” 
idea be adopted by national ad- 
vertisers? These questions were 
put up to the New York Tele- 
phone Company’s advertising 
manager by a Printers’ INK rep- 
resentative. 

Mr. Scarborough answered the 
question, Yankee fashion, by ask- 
ing several. “Do you know,” he 
asked, “that a salesman for the 
Atlanta Milling Company has 
won its sales -contest by selling 
‘Capitola’ flour over the ‘phone? 
Do you know that the site for the 
Equitable Building was sold by a 
man in Wilmington who did not 
see the buyer until it was time 
to sign the papers—a_ thirty-mil- 
lion-dollar sale by telephone? Do 
you know that a grain salesman 
working the territory out of Port- 
land, Maine, made thirty-eight 
long-distance calls and sold 126 
cars of grain, doing $74,400 worth 
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expense of 


of business at an ] 
$13.50 for telephone tolls? Do 
you know that there is a sponge 


this city to-day who 
salesmen who do 
call up dealers 


importer in 
employs three 
nothing else but 
and sell sponges by telephone? 
Do you know that John Wana- 
maker runs special wires to out- 
lying exchanges, so that his out- 
of-town customers can order by 
telephone without having to pay 
toll charges?” 

No, the Printers’ INK. staff 
man didn’t know. . He did know, 
however, that Printers’ INK had 
printed some years back the story 
of how the Peter Cooper Glue 
Factory had secured quick dis- 
tribution by sending a selling 
crew into a town, who established 
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TYPICAL NEWSPAPER COPY 


headquarters, and stocked the lo- 
cal dealers by ‘phone. He did 
know that since the closing down 
of the Stock Exchange quite a 
few of the bond houses were get- 
ting in touch with their salesmen 
bv long-distance and explained to 
them new bond issues which they 
desired to have pushed; this 
method, they held, being better 
than telegraphing as it enabled 
the sales manager to answer ques- 
tions and send his men out with 
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osition. But it would be interest- 
ing to hear more about how man- 
ufacturers and their salesmen 
were using the telephone. 


THE CASE OF THE SPONGE IMPORTER 


“Well,” continued Mr. Scarbor- 
ough, “let us take the case of the 
sponge importer, whose name | 
cannot mention, but who is one of 
the largest in the downtown dis- 
trict. This firm is composed of 
an old gentleman and a younger 
partner—a son, | believe. We 
have been after the concern for 
some time to get it to put in a 
switchboard, but an _ extension 
‘phone was the best we could do. 
Finally we prevailed upon the 
younger member to take a list of 
druggists and have a salesman call 
them up by ’phone. Knowing 
what we had done in soliciting 
telephone directory space over the 
‘phone, we were pretty sure he 
could do as well selling sponges. 
The young man tried out the plan. 
In two hours he had closed more 
business than he could have done 
in two days by making personal 
calls. He put in a special tele- 

. phone, and just the other day we 
sold him the switchboard. He is 
going to keep three salesmen busy 
selling by ’phone entirely.” 

“But, Mr. Scarborough, doesn’t 
this annoy the druggist? You are 
apt to catch him at an inopportune 
moment and get a very brief re- 
ception. By calling personally 
you can get into close personal 
touch with him and perhaps get a 
larger order.” 


HOW TO SELL BY TELEPHONE 


“It depends altogether on how 
the salesman goes about it,” re- 
plied Mr. Scarborough. “For ex- 
ample, one of the talking machine 
companies urges its branches to 
make up lists of customers, and 
follow them up by telephone. 
Now if these agents were to get 
the party on the wire and say: 
‘Do you w ant any new records to- 
day?’ they wouldn’t get much busi- 
ness. But this company’s adver- 
tising department has taken pains 
to show its agents just how to 
go about selling by telephone. 
“The agent is told that success 





a clear understanding of the prop- ° 








in selling by ‘phone lies in making 
the customer feel you are doing 
a favor by calling up. So when 
Mrs. Smith, whose card shows 
that she has a single daughter of 
eighteen, answers the ’phone the 
conversation will be something 
like this: 

Good morning, Mrs. Smith; 
we have just received some new 
records which I am sure your 
daughter would like for your Vic- 
trola. | remember the last time 
you were in the store you spoke 
of favoring Caruso (this is all 
noted on the card), and one of 
Caruso’s very latest is among the 
new records. Shall I send it out? 
We have a wagon going out with 
some new records for Mrs. Dale, 
a few doors above you, early in 
the afternoon, and it occurred to 
me you might want this new rec- 
ord. Appreciating the interest 
and thoughtfulness of the agent, 
Mrs. Smith is only too glad to 
get first choice of the new records. 

“Then the way a salesman talks 
over the ‘phone is important. The 
voice with the smile wins. One 
of the best telephone salesmen I 
know is a hunchback employed in 
soliciting classified advertising for 
a big daily. If this man had to 
make his sales by personal con- 
tact it is doubtful if he could do 
half the business he is doing, on 
account of his unfortunate ap- 
pearance. But it is remarkable 
the way he will handle the pros- 
pect on the telephone, and get the 
business. 

“He told me the other day that 
the secret of selling by telephone 
was to train yourself to realize 
that you were talking to an in- 
dividual and not over the tele- 
phone. It is so easy to be abrupt 
and tactless when the person is 
not face to face with you, and 
when you feel you are talking to 
a voice. The good telephone 
salesman will do everything possi- 
ble to prevent irritation at the 
start of the conversation. He will 
not, for instance, do any ‘hello- 
ing’ which so often irritates a 
prospect. Instead he is ‘on the 
job’ the moment the receiver is 
lifted. ‘Smith & Jones, Mr. 
Blank talking,’ is his greeting. It 
is delivered in a quiet, well-modu- 
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lated voice. By putting a smile 
into it, this cheering beginning 
paves the way for whatever is to 
follow. It makes a decided good 
first impression; the feeling that 
‘here is a man who has a respect 
for my feelings, I must also re- 
spect his.’’ 


BRINGS $15, 000 MORE BUSINESS 


Supplementing this talk with 
Mr. Scarborough, several manu- 
facturers who use the ’phone for 
getting business were interviewed. 
It was found that the American 
Druggists Syndicate in Brooklyn 
had two men hard at work dur- 
ing September selling by telephone 
in addition to the field men. 
“These two men _ succeeded in 
closing $15,000 worth of business,” 
said an official of the company. 

A New York engraving house 
told a similar story. It appears 
that during the recent crisis this 
engraver was confronted with a 
serious shortage of orders. The 
manager told the vice-president 
that he thought they would have 
to lay off men. The vice-president 
said, “No, we will get more busi- 
ness.” “A great idea,” said the 
manager, “but how?” After some 
thought the vice-president had the 
bookkeeper make out a card rec- 
ord of each customer, giving tele- 
phone number, name of buyer, 
date of last order and details of 
last order. Then he called in his 
two best men, distributed the 
cards among them, and told them 
to call up the men on the tele- 
phone. When they answered the 
*phone the plan was to ask the 
prospect if the last order had been 
satisfactory, and if it had to ask 
for more business. The plan 
worked out so well that for three 
weeks after the inauguration of 
the plan the shop worked over- 
time. 

Another manufacturer told of a 
sales coup which he had worked 
during the early stages of the 
war when the price of nails was 
on the jump. Getting wind of a 
contemplated rise in price, he 
wired his salesmen to telephone 
all the customers they could reach 
by long distance and get their 
ordefs. A tremendous amount of 
business was closed in this way. 
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In fact, one of the salesmen re- 
ported that he secured a good- 
sized order from practically every 
one called on, and when asked 
whether he was as successful over 
the telephone as he would have 
been in visiting each customer, 
replied, “Yes,” and that the ex- 
pense was practically negligible, 
compared with the cost of travel- 


‘ing; furthermore, he was able to 


dispose of the entire matter be- 
tween 10 A.M, and 2 p.m. It 
would, have taken him at least a 
week to have handled it by face- 
to-face talks. The total cost for 
telephone service was in the neigh- 
borhood of $30. 

Similarly another specialty man- 
ufacturer in the West is making 
good use of the iong distance to 
give his men cheering messages 
during these more or less depress- 
ing days. A few words from the 
boss by wire go a long way to- 
wards making a salesman’s work 
brighter and _ better. 

Selling by telephone is not by 
any meatis a new idea; it is as old 
as the telephone itself, but there 
are still advertisers who don’t 
quite appreciate the opportunity 
it offers for reducing the cost of 
selling. If the men on the road 
were encouraged through the 
weekly sales letters and house- 
organ to put the telephone to bet- 
ter use, by showing the men how 
others are using it, there is little 
doubt that the cost of selling 
would receive a revision down- 
ward. At any rate the idea is 
worth looking into. With the 
changed conditions in_ selling, 
brought about by standardization 
through advertising, the possibili- 
ties of telephone selling are great- 
er than ever. 


Pyrene’s New General Sales 
Manager 


Louis Allen, who has been sales man- 
ager of the automobile department of 
the Pyrene Manufacturing Company, 
New York, has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager. 


Chicago Special pe Invade 
New York 


Knill-Chamberlain-Hunter, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representatives, Chice ago, have 
opened an Eastern office in New York 
under the direction of John W. Hunter. 
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The Advertiser Who 
Thinks His Goods Are 
Sold “Everywhere” 


Unwilling to Stand for a Prosaic 
Search for the Facts of Distribu- 
tion — Consumer Campaigns 
Handicapped by Lack of Definite 
Knowledge of Where the Goods 
Go — Value of Investigation 


By William FE. Simler 
Of the Wendell P. Colton Advertising 
Agency, New York 
[\ developing the account of a 
manufacturer who has hitherto 
been a non-advertiser, the thing 
which ought to be easiest is often 
the most difficult. In fact it is 
so difficult that it is frequently 


left undone, and a good many 
advertising failures are directly 
chargeable to that very thing. 


The manufacturer has been con- 
vinced that he ought to adver- 
tise; he is willing to O. K. the 
copy and the plans which call 
for the expenditure of a good 
round sum of money; but when 
he is asked to mark time while 
an investigation is made which 
will show the actual extent of his 
distribution, and where and how 
his goods reach the consumer, 
he balks. He is very strong for 
a striking and original “stunt,” 
but when it comes to a prosaic 
inquiry into the actual facts upon 
which a_ successful campaign 
must be based, he is lukewarm 
if not positively antagonistic. 

Is the advertising agént alto- 
gether to blame for going ahead 
with a doubtful campaign, when 
his efforts to get the facts re- 
sult about as follows? 

THe AGENT: “What informa- 
tion have we as to the number 
of dealers who handle the prod- 
uct, where they are located, and 
in what assortment the goods are 
stocked ?” 

THE CLIENT: 
in the hands of the jobbers. 
never sell direct, and we 
know.” 

THE AGENT 


“That is entirely 
We 
don’t 


: “But unless we do 


know we cannot be sure that our 
appropriation 1s 


properly  dis- 
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tributed. It is most important 
that a 
THe C.iient: “Please under- 


stand that our goods are sold all 
over the country. Our gross 
sales last year totaled nearly two 
million dollars. We have been in 
business forty years. Every job- 
ber of any consequence handles 
the goods, and we are quite sat- 
isfied with our connections.” 

THE AGENT: “It isn’t a ques- 
tion of changing your connec- 
tions. It is simply one of locat- 
ing your distribution, and mak- 
ing sure that the reader of your 
advertisement can have access to 
your goods.” 

THe CuLient: “Our goods are 
on sale everywhere. If you are 
not in a position to handle this 
account without wasting time, 
we shall be obliged to make other 
arrangements.” 

I have been a party to similar 
conversations more than _ once, 
and can assert from experience 
that it is about the hardest thing 
in the world to persuade a manu- 
facturer of a staple that he ought 
to spend money to make sure 
that his advertising will parallel 
his distribution instead of form- 
ing a tangent with it. It is the 
commonest thing to have a man- 
ufacturer assert that he is per- 
fectly satisfied with his jobber 
connections, and that his jobbers 


are treating him perfectly 
squarely. 
SEEKING THE FACTS OF DISTRIBU- 


TION 


Unfortunately, however, it is 
not always the fact. I recall vivid- 
ly one such instance, when a 
manufacturer was reluctantly 
persuaded to consent to a certain 
preliminary expenditure for the 
purpose of tracing his goods to 
the retailer. Two big facts were 
uncovered which had an im- 
portant bearing upon his jobber 
relations. Certain dealers re- 
ported that they: could not get 
the goods because somebody else 
had the “exclusive agency.” No 
such arrangements had ever been 
authorized, and it was found that 
the jobber was agreeing to sell 
only one dealer in a town if or- 
ders of a certain size were forth- 


























coming. Other dealers said that 
the jobber had told them that the 
manufacturer was behind in fill- 
ing orders, so they were stocked 
with the jobber’s private brand 
when they preferred to buy the 
manufacturer’s _ brand. Both 
these conditions were remedied 
by correspondence with the deal- 
ers themselves, and without in 
any way breaking with the job- 
bers. 

Frequently the manufacturer’s 
reluctance to authorize this pre- 
liminary work (most important 
work in my estimation) is due to 
his fear of antagonizing the job- 
ber. True, he cannot rely at the 
start upon the jobber’s full co- 
operation, but if the work is skil- 
fully done there is little danger 
that the jobber will seriously ob- 
ject. After the work is under 
way there is more than an equal 
chance that some of the more 
aggressive jobbers will lend ac- 
tive assistance. 

Another reason why this work 
is so important is found in the 
fact that in the textile field (this 
is especially true of the cotton 
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goods field) so many buyers or- 
der goods by pattern instead of 
by name. When a buyer gets 
through with the jobber’s sales- 
man he usually has a large as- 
sortment of piece goods which 
he bought because the patterns 
appealed to him, but there is no 
surety that any two of them 
were made by the same manu fac- 
turer, or are sold under the same 
brand. With some exceptions 
the jobber isn’t interested in 
pushing any brands but his own, 
and the buyer is simply stocking 
“piece-goods” or ‘“wash-goods.” 
In conducting investigations I 
frequently find dealers who do 
not know whether they have any 
of my client’s goods or not, sim- 
ply because they have bought 
stock by pattern without any in- 
terest in the maker’s name other 
than that they are one of sev- 
eral brands all at the same price. 

Of course it is wasteful to use 
national advertising to send a 
woman to a store, asking for a 
special brand, only to find that 
the dealer has two or three pat- 
terns of the goods mixed in with 











ence. 


record. 


Field Work Among Dealers 


Manufacturers wishing to better their dealer 
co-operation will be interested in my experi- 
I have worked exclusively among 
dealers and have shown marked results in 
highly-competitive “big-city” territory for 
two well-known national advertisers. 
sults of my investigation and work are on 
I would like to take a new com- 
mission to act for any advertiser whose 
dealers are not giving desirable “help.” I 
have a legal training. 


Address “M,” Box 226, Care of PRINTERS’ INK 


Re- 
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an assortment of patterns of 
other goods of this class, none of 
which are soid by name. Yet 
more than one manufacturer has 
gone ahead with consumer copy 
under those very conditions, and 
is now strong in the conviction 
that “advertising doesn’t pay.” 
From the foregoing the impor- 
tance of reaching the dealer 
ought to be evident. I wish it 


were more evident to the manu- 
facturer who is certain that the 
sells his 


jobber goods “every- 


where.” 
WHAT THE 
TO ONE 


INVESTIGATION MEANT 
MANUFACTURER 


Here is a typical instance. A 
manufacturer of a line of wash- 
goods was doing a good business 
through the jobber, and rather 
reluctantly consented to a dealer 
investigation before launching a 
national campaign. One jobber 
in particular was selling a lot of 
the goods, and our investigation 
enabled us to trace a large part 
of them. We found that the 
jobber was selling two, or three, 
or half a dozen pieces each to a 
multitude of small stores, with- 
out: any great emphasis on the 
brand of goods. The number of 
the individual stores swelled the 
volume of the jobber’s sales to 
respectable proportions, but not 
one of the stores was carrying 
anything like a complete assort- 
ment of patterns in any one 
manufacturer's goods. For the 
manufacturer’s purpose it would 
have been much better to have 
one good store in a town stocked 
with a complete assortment, than 
to have a dozen stores carrying a 
few patterns each, even though 
the latter course would result in 
more immediate sales of the 
goods. 

As I described in a previous 
article, the plan on which the 
dealer investigation was operated 
centered about a series of dealer- 
helps which were offered without 
charge. A circular was sent to 
a large list of dealers, with none 
of whom the company had ever 
had any any direct relations, de- 
scribing the consumer campaign 
which was projected, and offer- 
ing a series of electros. counter 


displays, window and other forms 
of co-operative helps, for the 
dealer’s use. With the circular a 
return post-card was enclosed, on 
which the dealer was requested 
to check one of two sentences: 
one indicating the assortment in 
which he handled the goods, and 
the other stating that he did not 
handle them at all. All dealers 
in towns of 5,000 or over were 
reached in this way, the dealer 
inioe were advertised in the trade 
papers, and later the entire list 
was followed up with a _port- 
folio showing the dealer helps in 
detail. 

My purpose here is not to re- 
peat what was said in the previ- 
ous article which described that 
particular investigation some- 
what in detail, but to indicate the 
character of the response which 
this manufacturer received from 
dealers who had never heard 
from him before. Following are 
extracts from some of the let- 
ters which dealers wrote, com- 
menting on the plan and order- 
ing electros, etc., before the con- 
sumer campaign started. 


REPLIES RECEIVED AS RESULT OF 
THE CONSUMER CAMPAIGN 


From a dealer in Flandreau, 
South Dakota: 

“We have carried your goods 
for ten years. Kindly send lan- 
tern slides, electros and show 
cards. We wish to thank you 
for your help in this advertising.” 

The manufacturer did not 
know that this firm carried his 
line, and the goods had been car- 
ried for ten years. Very seldom 
sold under its trade-marked 
name, however. 

From Elmira. New York: 

“Your magnificent book  re- 
ceived, and it is gotten up to 
perfection. Send the following 
electros. Will make good use 
of them. Thanks.” 

This from a large ret tail store 
in the fine town of Elmira. 

From Paragould, Arkansas: 

“This service is exceptionally 
clever and we are certainly glad 
to get it. We shall endeavor to 
make it profitable to you for 
your liberality in furnishing it.” 

Here also the goods were gen- 
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erally sold to the consumer as 
“wash-goods.” 

From Cleburne, Kansas: 

“Please send us the following 
electros. We sell quite a lot of 
your goods at this place, although 
it is a small town. We have a 
weekly paper here and want to 
run the wash-goods ad for your 
line for a few weeks, changing 
electros each week.” 

This dealer ordered a_ large 
number of electros, as well as 
show cards, lantern slides, etc. 

A large retailer in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., ordered liberally of elec- 
tros, lantern slides and_ special 
show cards. This shows that even 
in the large cities manufacturers 
are able, with a clever service, 
to obtain co-operation. 

From Kingsville, Texas: 

“We will appreciate it very 
much if you will forward us the 
following electros to use in our 
ads -[large number of electros 
ordered]. Thanking you in ad- 
vance for complying with our 
request and for your efforts to 
assist us in disposing of your 
merchandise which we purchased 
from our jobber, etc.” 

This is a case where 
tailer had never been 
with the manufacturer, and now 
acquainted, appreciates the co- 
operative service offered to help 
dispose of goods. Wherever the 
service is used it establishes the 
goods in the mind of the con- 
sumer under its trade-marked 
name. 

From Grand Rapids, Michigan: 

“In reply to your letter, we 
hope that you will send us at 
once six display cards, electros 
[ten electros ordered], etc. We 
expect to make an attractive win- 
dow display and advertise this 
sale freely.” 

This is only one of a number 
of cases where the manufacturer, 
through sending service to re- 
tailers, obtained not only the use 
of show cards, lantern slides and 
electros, but special sales and 
window displays. 

From Chattanooga, Tennessee: 

“Answering your favor with 
reference to selling service, wish 
to say that this is now in use 
in our wash-goods department, 


the re- 
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The relationship 
between 


PHYSICAL 


CULTURE 


and its readers is extremely con- 
fidential. Not the smallest part 


| of the work of our editorial staff 


is the answering of the multitudi- 


| nous volume of letters from sub- 


scribers requesting counsel and 
advice in matters affecting their 


| health. 
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“Printers’ Ink has been an 
invaluable aid in working 
up our advertising.” 

T. L. Smith Company 


(Contractors’ Equipment) 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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To My 
Friends 


Is there anything you 
would like to have 
me plan, write or re- 
vise for you ? 


Send it along, please; 
whether it’s a small 
job or a big one. If 
it’s too long a story 
to cover in a letter, 
I’ll come to see you. 


This is my address, for 
the Winter months. 


Leroy Fairman 


Gedney Farm Hotel 
White Plains, N. Y. 














The Heart 


of Western Pennsylvania’s advertising 
district is 


Pittsburgh 


The hcme of two great big newspapers 


The Gazette Times 


Morning and Sunday 


Chronicle Telegraph 


Evening except Sunday 


These papers have the largest net circu- 
lation and thoroughly cover Allegheny 
County, which is inhabited by more than 
1,025,000 people. To get the best 
returns from money invested you should 
include them in your list. They reach 
the reader who reads advertising and are 


‘The Papers That Go Home’’ 


The flat combination rate 
is 22'4c. per agate line 


For further information or co- operation 
write 
Urban E. Dice, 
Foreign Advertising Manager, 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Fe 8 en 4 
225 Fifth Avenue......) New York City 
The John M. Branham Company, 
Mallers Building?..........+.+. Chicago 
Chemical Building............ St. Louis 





and from what we can see of it, 
it is a very good idea, and our 
salespeople are using it in con- 
nection with the sale of your 


goods, which we believe is re- 
sulting to our mutual benefit. If 
there is anything else that will 
help boom things along, we would 
be glad to have your suggestion.” 

This is a case where a large 
dealer had probably carried the 
line for some years and had not 
given any thought as to how to 
sell it, simply classing it as “wash 
goods” and not by its  trade- 
marked name. 

I might go on and quote liter- 
ally hundreds of similar letters, 
but enough have been given to 
show the kind of response which 
was received from dealers who 
had never been addressed by the 
manufacturer before and _ had 
never given the least indication 
that they knew. such a manufac- 
turer existed. It is, of course, 
impossible to say just how much 
of the success of the consumer 
campaign was due to this pre- 
liminary work, but both the man- 
ufacturer and the agent are in- 
clined to give a great deal of 
credit to it. As I said, it was 
undertaken rather _ reluctantly, 
and with the feeling that it was 
a waste of time as well as money. 
The event proved the exact con- 
trary, and I believe that such a 
clearing of the ground will prove 
highly profitable in most cases. 
Sometimes, indeed, it means all 
the difference between success and 
failure in the cor consumer campaign. 


Why Not + dilate It? 


Foop Propucts CcMPANY 

Manufacturers Everfresh Products 

Hittsporo, Ore., Nov. 6, 1914. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

I note in a recent issue that you 
refer to some experiments of the Gov- 
ernment which they are making in the 
line of apple syrup in Hood River, 

regon. 

I would like to state that our com- 
pany has for two years been turning out 
a product of this kind and also to tell 
vou that it is very favorably received. 
It is a table syrup and is sold at the 
price of the medium-priced syrups. 

I would refer you to the First Na- 
tional Bank of Portland, R. G. Dun 
& Co. and the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, all of Portland, Oregon. _ If 
vou care for further information I shall 
be glad to supply it if I can. 

C. C. MicHener, Pres. 
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Heart Disease Killed Le Roy 
After set Wounded 


(Western Pefocke Company) 
La Satre, Itu., Nov. 9, 
Editor of PRINTERS’ NK: 

A number of accounts of Mr. Le 
Roy’s death have appeared in various 
publications. Up to this time we were 
unable to give correct details. 

The following will give you the main 
facts so that in case you publish any- 
thing additional you will have the de- 
tails correct: 


1914. 


A recent letter from Mr. Le Roy’s 
mother states that he was wounded 
slightly in the fighting near Rheims. 


He was taken to the hospital at Dinard 
where his wound was not thought seri- 
ous. He was apparently in good spirits 
and was getting along nicely. His 
death was attributed to a sudden attack 
of heart disease. 

Mr. Le Roy left this country early 
in April of this year to travel in 
Europe in the interest of the Western 
Clock Company’s export business. 

He reached Paris on his return a few 
days before mobilization was ordered. 
It was his desire to return to this 
country, turn in his reports, then go 
back and offer his services to his 
country. 

Mobilization was ordered at_ once, 
preventing his return to the United 
States. Mr. Le Roy wrote some re- 
markable letters before joining his regi- 
ment, which vividly described conditions 
in Paris immediately before and after 
war we declared. 

Mr. Le Roy was assigned to the 155th 
regiment of reserves, which was first 
sent to Chalons sur Marne for train- 
ing, and later removed to St. Brie be- 
a of the German advance toward 
aris. 

His splendid physical condition and 
aptitude with a rifle enabled him to 
pass creditably the tests required of sea- 
soned soldiers. He prevailed upon his 
colonel to allow him to accompany a 
regiment of regulars to the front, thus 
reaching the firing line a month earlier 
than he would have otherwise. 

The last communication received from 
him was dated September 11 and was 
written on the train en route for the 
front, in which he tells of meeting 
great numbers of wounded from both 
armies. 

Mr. Le Roy was advertising manager 
of the Western Clock Company, La 
Salle, Illinois. He had been connected 
with the company for nearl \ aeetees 
years and his loss is keenly 

WESTERN CLOCK Rae 
S. E. Hacxman, Asst. Gen Mgr. 


Green Placing Farm Paper 
Copy 

Koehler Bros. Iron Works, of Sag- 
inaw, Mich.. is using a list of farm 
paners to advertise Howell steel horse- 
collars. Copy is being placed by the 
Carl M. Green_Company, of Detroit. 
The Carl M. Green Company is also 
placing copy in farm papers for the 
McClure Company, of Saginaw, adver- 
tising Saginaw silos. 





I Am Looking For 
The Right Connection 


—with some well-financed, progressive manu- 
facturing, mail-order, industrial, financial or 
promotional enterprise—new or "established— 
where my experience, ability and untiring en- 
ergy will enable me (under mutually fair ar- 
rangement) to make some real money for **both 
parties to the contract.’ 


20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


—as printer, publisher, *‘special”’ writer, adver- 
tising copy writer and advertising agency plan 
and copy chief, advertising manager, advertis- 
ing agency salesman, sales manager, advertis- 
ing agency manager and business manager— 
and still learning. 


Have produced (am producing) results, with mail-order, 
trade and general publicity advertising—in all classes 
of media and through all forms of direct sales litera- 
ture personally conceived and prepared, 

Thoroughly acquainted with great variety commod- 
fties and enterprises, including: foods and beverages; 





household articles; jewelry and general mail-order 
lines; correspondence schools (all branches); machinery 
(various lines}; proprietaries, pharmaceutic alx and 
medical appliances; men’s apparel; sportsmen’s equip- 
ment; travel and resorts; poultry, live stock and gen- 
eral agricultural subjects; insurance (all lines); stocks 
and all classes investments; colonizations; printing and 


publishing, etc.; also with business analysis, system- 
atizing, management and promotion, corporate mat- 
ters, etc, 

If it should occur to you that I may be 


JUST THE MAN YOU NEED 
—!I will be glad to have full details in first letter, and 
to give you the same, Axe, health, habits, persouality 
and credentials will meet your approval, As to salary— 
you can name your own price, within reason, for a 
liberal try-out, if the OPPORTUNITY is there. Will 
go anywhere, and I know what I can do, Address: 
“T. M.,”’ Box 223, PRINTERS’ INK, New York. 





An Infallible Guide 


to the value of a newspaper as an ad- 
vertising medium, is the amount of 
space which local concerns use in it. 
It is seldom, indeed, that the retailer 
can employ general publicity, for his 
success depends upon immediate results 
—and plenty of them. Every success- 
ful newspaper carries at least some of 
this class of advertising, but the one 
which leads its contemporaries is well 
entitled to a claim of superiority. 


THE , 
Seattle Times 


covering the Pacific Northwest like the 
proverbial blanket, is just such a news- 
paper. Its supremacy is not confined to 
local advertising, but also applies to 
“foreign” business. 


Any manufacturer equipped to enter 
this wide-awake field, will do well to 
investigate it. There is a big field for 
sales, and a splendid newspaper in The 
Times through which to effect them. 
Full information for the asking. 


TIMES PRINTING CO. 


Seattle, Washington 
The S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 


Sole Foreign Representatives 
ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 








The Little 


I T. MAXEY, advertising 
* agent of the Burlington 
Route, has a cover problem. He 


writes to the Schoolmaster: 


“May I inquire what is your opinion 
and experience with reference to chang- 
ing the covers of standard publications, 
as against continuously carrying the 
same design ? 

“We have a number of 
that are corrected up to date and issued 
yearly, and there is quite a diversity 
of opinion among our officials as to 
which is the better policy to pursue— 
in fact, I see good points on both sides. 
I like to keep our publications looking 
fresh and new, yet at the same time | 
realize that there is more or less of an 
advantage in a permanent design, be- 
cause it is new to the man who has not 
seen or used it and it has a drawing 
power where the man who has used it 
is concerned, because he is quite likely 
to remember that it delivered the 
goods.” 


public: ations 


- * & 


As far as the Schoolmaster’s 
experience goes, it is all in favor 
of changing the covers. It seems 
to be borne out by the experience 
of the standard magazines, too, 
for they have, almost without ex- 
ception, abandoned the standard 
cover design, which once was uni- 
versal in its use. The School- 
master asked John A. Sleicher, 
president of the Leslie-Judge 
Company, to outline some of the 
causes of the change in policy. 
Mr. Sleicher writes as follows: 

“My earliest recollection of a 
magazine takes me back to Har- 
pers Monthly, thirty years ago. 
I was greatly impressed by a hu- 
morous description of the Cupids 
and other adornments of the 
Harper cover at that time. I 
have forgotten the humorist, but 
this pleasant criticism created con- 
siderable comment regarding the 
sameness of covers of standard 
magazines. Whether this led 
some venturesome publisher to 
make the innovation of changing 
his cover design I do not know. 
It would be interesting to learn, 
from publishers of the older 
standard magazines, when the 
new departure took effect in their 
respective offices. I think of none 
that adheres to the cover design 
it had originally. 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


90 


“The standardized cover satis- 
fies the regular readers,” con- 
tinues Mr. Sleicher, “but every 
publisher seeks to increase his 
circulation. If one cover does not 
attract new readers another cover 
design may do so, and thus, by 
varying the covers, an appeal is 
made with each issue to a new 
class of readers. This is the rea- 
son for printing upon the cover, 
sometimes at the sacrifice of its 
artistic appearance, the titles of 
leading articles and the names 
of their writers in staring letters. 
At a hasty glance, while passing 
a newsstand, one may get an im- 
pression of the contents of a 
magazine thus displayed. 

“The American mind is alert. 
It acts quickly; it decides prompt- 
ly; it knows what it wants. Pub- 
lishers recognize that the advan- 
tage seems to lie with the chan- 
ging cover. A buyer may have 
his favorite razor, shoe, soap, col- 
lar or something of that kind 
and, therefore, wants no other, 
but he wants something new in 
every magazine he buys. The 
old numbers are read, one by one, 
as they appear. When he passes 
the newsstand and sees the same 
cover design it doesn’t impress 
him. He probably says, ‘Well, I 
have read that number.’ But if 
he sees a new cover design, he 
says, ‘I have not read that issue. 
I must get it.’ With the stand- 
ardized cover he must take time 
to look closely for the date to 
find out whether he has read it, 
but with the new cover he can tell 
at a glance that he has not seen 
it before. 

“Cover designs with a distinct- 
ive individuality, in harmony with 
the contents of the publication 
itself, are now in vogue. As a 
trade-mark becomes indelibly 
linked in the mind with the arti- 
cle itself, through continuity of 
display, so a distinctive style of 
cover design may have great 
value by continuity of use.” 
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from experience with weekly pub- week to week, and, whenever pos- 
lications, with which I have had _ sible, is made to have some bear- 
most to do. Leslie’s was first ing on the particular fad of the 


published as an illustrated weekly time. This weekly change of 
newspaper. That purpose has covers is a matter of careful 
never been abandoned. The thought and study. If covers 
cover has, therefore, been changed could be the same always, the 
from week to week for the pur- saving to the publisher would be 
pose of having it suggest the pic- large. The payment to the artist 


torial news contents, the cover for new designs and to the en- 
thus taking the place of the dis- graver for new plates and other 
play headlines of the first page expenditures would be avoided. 

of a daily newspaper. The cover “T see no advantage to the pub- 
design of Judge changes from lisher of either a monthly or 











Wanted—An Opportunity 


Am seeking position as sales or advertising man- 
ager. I am 34 years of age and have in the past 
twelve years held responsible business positions 
beyond my years. 

For the past two years | have been a representa- 
tive for one of the largest publishing houses in the 
world. Previous to that I have been a salesman, an 
agency representative and publisher’s representative. 

I am not seeking so much to increase my re- 
muneration as I am seeking an enlarged opportunity 
and a permanent position. 


I would appreciate an interview. 


Address “S. G.,”’ Box 222, PRINTERS’ INK. 





Sworn Circulation 28,000 
Clean Advertising Pages 


Read by the most solid class of “Family Doctors.” 
Larger circulation . Rates much less per thousand 
than any other medical monthly. Ask your Agent about ve 


MEDICAL COUNCIL K= 


416-420 Walnut Street PHILADELPHIA 

















The Only Investment 
that NEVER reduces interest rates 
or DEFAULTS on dividends. 


LIFE ANNUITIES—Contracts 
issued ALL ages pay from 6% age 


42 to 13% age 70. No medical 
examination. 
LIFE INSURANCE. In 1914 I 


reduced annual premiums for two 
clients on policies taken 1913, for one 
21%, for another 40%, giving 
superior contracts in each case. 

J. A. STEELE, 170 Breadway, NEW YORK 





Only°2 Down / 
One Year To Pay a 


$35 wre “gucago” 


hy that 
any aor machine wil wilde 
—Does beauti! eon evens Co Almos: to get out out 
of order. You save — Nee from the 
For only $2 down we arent peed teal pi A 


~~ 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
month crunei machine ie is paid Sor. # bSinedas sd 8 a 
—e just return the outfit 
‘ou paid us will be ref: feeded.” 
wih RE e:— Leatherette ‘Goveten Case 
and trimmi: p yi be sent to ae she 


order promptly. Write TO) 
Galesburg Writing Machine Co..0 3701 Gales! i, 








Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


“Creston 131,428 


Our biggest circulation is in the States of 

Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 

Illindis, etc., in the order named. Allsub- 
Pp paid in ad . Flat rate, 85c. 














The Pipe with an Ash Pan 


Easily cleaned and kept so. Insures a fine, cool, dry smoke 
—always. You simply take out the aluminum pan and ina 
minute have it thoroughly cleaan—just like new. 
Nothing to get out of order. A high-prade 
French eprian with Hard Rubber Bit. 
Price 50c prepaid. Send coin, money-order 
or stamps at ourrisk. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or your money back. Interesting - 
folder free. 
pense 
Want 


THE WILLIS CO., 1477 AO Bushwick Ave., Brooklyn, ¥. Y. 
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College Advertising 


We represent the important college 
papers of the United States and 
Canada. Allinformation about this 
field on request. Ask us how we 
co-operate with manufacturers, 










Collegiate ate fpoetel Advertising Agency, Inc. 
ifth Avenue, New York 





retaining the same 


weekly in 
cover from year to year. It is 
true that newspaper titles consti- 
tute their trade-mark and are sel- 
dom changed, but the titles of 
magazines and weeklies, as far as 
the lettering is concerned, are 


usually unchanged, though the 
cover may be different with each 
successive issue. The «hanging 
of cover designs is in sympathy 
with the tendency of the times 
to drift away from the old-estab- 
lished order of things and to live 
in a new atmosphere of progress 
—real or imaginary.’ 

a 


The first suggestion of a change 
of covers, so far as the School- 
master’s recollection goes, was 
contained in a novel by William 
Dean Howells, entitled “A Haz- 
ard of New Fortunes,” which was 
published by Harper & Brothers 
in 1891. The chief events in the 
story have to do with the estab- 
lishment of a semi-monthly pub- 
lication known as Every Other 
Week. The publishers of that 
imaginary medium did a great 
many things which were regarded 
as radical in ’91, both in the edi- 
torial and the advertising depart- 
ments, though they have since be- 
come quite common practice. 
Among those unprecedented de- 
partures from custom was the 
adoption of a different cover for 
each issue. It is interesting to 
quote part of the conversation in 
which the innovation was first 
proposed : 

“‘The sketch?’ Beaton pulled the 
book toward him again and looked at it 
again. ‘Rather decorative. Drawing’s 
not remarkable. Graceful; rather nice.’ 
He pushed the book away again, and 
Fulkerson pulled it to his side of the 


able. 

a ‘Well, that’s a piece of that amateur 
trash you despise so much. I went to a 
painter I know—by the way, he was 
guilty of suggesting you for this thing, 
but I told him I was ahead of him—an 
I got him to submit my idea to one of 
his class, and that’s the result. Well. 
now, there ain’t anything in this world 
that sells a book like a pretty cover, 
and we’re going to have a pretty cover 
for Every Other Week every time. 
We've cut loose from the old traditional 
quarto literary newspaper size, and 
we've cut loose from the old two-column 
big page magazine size; we’re going to 
have a duodecimo page, clear black print, 
and paper that’ make your mouth 
water; and we’re going to have a fresh 
illustration for the cover of each num- 
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ber, and we ain’t a-going to give the 
public any rest at all. Sometimes 
we’re going to have a delicate little 
landscape like this, and sometimes 
we’re going to have an indelicate little 
figure, or as much so as the law will 


allow.’ ” 
* + * 


Of course, the chief difficulty 
with the standard cover design 
is the fact that so many people 
get the impression of having read 
it before, and it does not come 
with the force of new material. 
Whether those considerations ap- 
ply to railroad publications as 
forcibly as they undoubtedly do 
to magazines, the Schoolmaster 
doesn’t know. Of course, it is 
not so necessary to change the 
covers on an annual publication 
as on a weekly or a monthly, but 
it ought to be possible to adopt 
a general style of cover design 
which will indicate the origin and 
the nature of the publication, and 
at the same time permit enough 
variation to show that each issue 
is really new. 

* * 

“Price, one dollar; postage 
extra.” So runs the advertise- 
ment of a new book on salesman- 
ship. ’Twould be pretty good 
salesmanship to tell what the re- 
quired postage is, don’t you 
think? 

* * x 


“I remember,” says L. B. Jones, | 
of the Eastman Kodak Company. | 


“a call that I received one day 
from Mr. Kelsey, of the Youth’s 
Companion. It was when we 
were exploiting Velox paper. The 
trade-mark was a view of a man, 
pipe in mouth, holding up a plate. 
As Mr. Kelsey started to talk I 


offered him a cigar, but he de- | 


clined with a rather peculiar air. 
I understood 


tobacco, pipes, etc. They had 
fixed up the illustration with the 
pipe missing. Could it go in that 
way? ‘No,’ I said, ‘no pipe, no 
ad’ It involved about a_ thou- 
sand dollars, but they stood by 
their principles and rules and ran 
only the Kodak copy.” 





Beginning November 29 the Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., Daily Telegram will 
issue a Sunday edition, which will be 
furnished with Associated Press news 
service, 


afterwards. It | 
seems that their rules precluded | 
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ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 


who has a successful 
record in a difficult 
trade paper field 
would like to join 
the soliciting and 
plan staff of a real 
Service Agency-one 
that is managed by 
men of broad vision 
and sound merchan- 
dising experience. 


“C. S.” Address Box 225 
Care Printers’ Ink, 
12 W. 31 St., New York 
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q Large Motor Car 
Company wants man 
who can not only write 
good advertising copy 
and cooperate with an 
already selected adver- 
tising agency but who 
possesses the qualities 
that would make him a 
successful point-of-con- 
tact man with a large 
dealers’ organization. 
Sales promotion work 
and stimulating sales gen- 
erally thru advertising 
and kindred means would 
be part of the job. Salary 
liberal, even large, to the 
right kind of man. No 
experiments considered. 
Applicants must have 
positive record of making 
good in a large way. 


A. T., BOX 224 
c/o Printers’ Ink 
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Classified Advertisements 





ADVERTISING AGENTS 
“ALBERT FRANK & COMPANY 
ADVERTISING 


26 Beaver Street, New York 
Chicago Philadelphia Boston 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





paciric COAST FARMERS of Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and California can best be reached thru 
the old reliable NORTHWEST PACIFIC FARMER, of 
Portland, Oregon— Weekly, 45 years. 





HE NEWS, Greensboro, shows greater gain 

in two years than any other North Carolina 
newspaper. Circulation in 1912— daily, 7,126; 
Sunday, 8,008; 1914— daily, 10,208; Suncay, 
12,089. Government report. Only paper in 
Central Nor:h Carolina with private wire and 
full associated Press, Circulation in Greensboro 
guaranteed double that any other paper. Rate, 
flat, 28c.; 15% extra for position. 








ADVERTISING» SERVICE 


I WRITE BUSINESS BUILDERS 


—the sort that cause the reader to say “I wouid 
like to buy that; it’s just what I want,’’ rather 
than to remark,‘ Nowthat’'s what I calla cleverly 
written ad.”” Advertisements written and placed 
at card rates of publishers; if not placed, I write 
them for a smail fee. Circulars written or 
edited—and printed, too, if you wish. H. P, 
THUKLOW, 63 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
CITY. ‘TWELFTH FLOOR, 








ARTISTS 


Use BRADLEY CUTS 


To brighter text of your adver- 
tising and House Organs. Send 
25 cents (credited on first order} 
for our latest catalogue showing 
igns and trade ticklers. 

*Will Bradley's Art Service 
131 East 23rd St. New York 














____—OHAIN STORES 


CHAIN OF 5,000 STORES 


is being organized—all rural or smail town, Can 
have your line on sale and advertised in five 
thousand separate and distinct communities in 
30 days’ time, and you get cash for goods sold. 
If interested, write for particulars. K, Box 
ZZ-767, care "of Printers’ Ink. 








DISTRIBUTORS 





TO EASTERN AD AGENCIES 
We are prepared to furnish detailed analyses on 
which to base Pa. Northwest campaigns as af- 
fecting distribution and sales, or to take entire 
care of the plan for distribution. GEo. D. LEE.Ap 
AGENCY, N.W. Bank Building, Portland, Oregon. 








HELP WANTED 
TANTED—A hig iiclis Riveting Man, 
well acquainted in the East, to handle a 
Pacific coast proposition of exceptional merit. 
Please state qualifications and experience. Box 
ZZ-780, care of Printers’ Ink. 











THE MANTERNACH CO., of 
Hartford and New York, wishes to secure 
the services of a high grade, all around 
designer and illustrator for their Hartford 
Office. For the right individual this is an 
exceptional opportunity. Replies will be 
held in strict confidence. Box ZZ-778, 


care of Printers’ Ink. 


SALES MANAGER WANTED 


Philadelphia concern million and half — 
Retail sales — Desires manager who wishes 
to make permanent connection only. Must 
know men, understand ginger work. Give 
full particulars, stating salary desired, ex- 
perience and reference. Box XX-730, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


ARE YOU THE MAN? 


Large New York Advertising Agency requires 
representatives in a number of the important 
cities to sell specialized advertising service. 
Must possess not only advertising instinct but 
real selling ability. Only men accustomed to 
dealing with executives and expcrienc d in 
handling large matters should apply for this 
position, Applicants must have nighest refer- 
ences as to character anu experience and able 
to finance themselves, for the position is strictly 
commission one. To the right man it offers an 
income of from $5,000 to $10,000 per year and the 
opportunitv to associate himself with a large, 
long established agency amply qualified to give 
strong support and service to its representatives. 
Applications will be considereu strictly confiden- 
tial. Address, Box ZZ-768, care of Printers’ Ink. 














MISCELLANEOUS 
1, 000 AD MEN WANTED —+*o order AD 


ARKS, a volume of Li VE sayings of eminent 
ee and business men. THE BOOK 
YOU HAVE BEEN LOOKING FOR. Ready 
soon, Price $1.00. LIVE STEAM PUB. CO., 
Jackson, Miss. 











ASENTS WANTED to handle our line of 
carcboard winaow display cutouts. We 
have an assortment of des‘gns which will ap- 
peal to manufacturers in all lines of pusiness. 
NATIONAL PRINTING & ENGRAVING 
CU., 1512 ‘Tribune Bldg., Chicago, Iil. 


A FREE SAMPLE 


of our high-class advertising chewing gum 
with names of well known concerns using 
this attractive advertising novelty to help 
boost sales, sent on request. All flavors. 
Guaranteed under Pure Food Act. THE 
HELMET AD GUM Co., C incinnati, oO. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


I write copy that gets results 


and want to locate with some agency or firm that 
can use a young copy man. A trained man; an 
American with the best agency in Canada as 
reference. My age is 23 and am willing to start 
at the ‘om with small salary. Address, Box 
ZZ-762, care of Printers’ Ink, 
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DVERTISING MANAGER of 10 Retail 

Stores in East desires change—forcible copy 
writer—capable layout man—art experience— 
hard worker and grower—age 24 yrs.— want 
position as assistant to a Big Man. Address, 
Box ZZ-761, care of Printers’ ink. 


HAY LIVE ADVERTISING MAN needs 

young woman helper, who has brains, 
energy, optimism and a faculty of being always 
on the job? College training, advertising agency 
and publishing experience, accountant and sten- 
ographer. Box ZZ-763, care ot Printeis’ Ink. 


OMPETENT, SUCCESSFUL SALESMAN, 
now New York representative of company 
manutacturing high grade office specialties, 
wishes similar connection with strong, well- 
established house as New York or Eastern rep- 
resentative. L. H. DOWIE, 200 Broadway, N.Y. 


DVER'TISING SOLICITOR—Experienced, 

resourceful worker, well and favorably ac- 
quainted in New York City and over Eastern 
territory, including New England, open for en- 
gagement; saiary or commission basis; highest 
credentia's. Address, Box PQ-590, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


] CAN SELL. ° never mind the article, 

9 either by mail or per- 
sonal soiicitation. A‘so qualified for any execu- 
tive position requiring new blood. Am forty 
years old, a volcano of energy and thought, and 
hold a clean record. Box ZZ-765, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Woman WANTS POSITION as advertising 
manager with reliable firm. Valuable ex- 
perience in “building up big business from small 
beginning. Designs and writes advertising book- 
leis, newspaper copy and original circulars. Edits 
house organ. Good system for determining 
results. Box Y Y-750, care of Printers’ Ink. 























I have edited the house organ 
of a $5,000,000 company; created its advertising 
literature; atrended toits general publicity and 
the preparation of business-developing circular 
letters, At present employed, but seck a 
change. Address, Box ZZ - 70, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG MAN, 24 years—8 years’ advertising 
experience. ‘Thorough knowledge of news- 
papers, magazines and trade papers throughout 
the country. Have special knowledge of rates 
and nave assisted rate man. Familiar with 
checking papers, bills, forwarding copy—stenog- 
rapher. Highest references, Salary secondary. 
Box ZZ-766, care of Printers’ Ink, 








. Advertising Manager and 
Convincing Copy Writer 


Eight years successful experience. Highest 
credentials from satisfied advertisers. Kxperi- 
ence in make up of text and advertising pages; 
in writing trade booklets and reading articles 
and in editorial work. Good correspondent. 
Creative, progressive. Box ZZ 773, Printers’ Ink. 


WESTERN MAN 
wants WESTERN POSITION 


Young man (21—single) with some experience, 
thoroughly acquainted with Western conditions, 
and who can put into practical use knowledge 
gained through complete I, C. S. advertising course 
( average over 97% ) as well as acareful reader of 
the latest authoritative books on the subject, 
Printers’ Ink, System, etc., desires a position 
with firm or agency in the Intermountain or 
Pacific Coast districts. Good layout man, Have 
made a special study of sales-letters and follow-up 
systems, Salary secondary consideration but 
must have opportunity to make good. Highest 
references. Address, G. L. E., Greenleaf, Idaho, 
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DITORIAL ASSISTANT, (30), Six years’ 

experience in trade paper and magazine fieid 
Progressive ideas in make-up, versatile commer- 
cial writer. Also successful advertising solicitor. 
Box ZZ-769, Printers’ Ink. 


1 AM EVERYTHING 


that a finished Retail Store Advertising 
Man should be—twenty years with one 
large concern, ten years as a Window 
Dresser, five years as Sales and Adver- 
tising Manager. If yours is a Men's 
Outtitting Store doing half a million or 
over, I can help you do more. Have 
Agency connection now, want a change 
that will do me good. 
Address, Box ZZ-775, care of Printers’ Ink. 








WANTED: A LARGE OPPORTUN- 
ITY BY A MANAGER OF A 
$750,000 BUSINESS 
whose experience and ability enables him to 
handle your credits, collections, correspondeuce 


‘and accounting—manage your selling and ad- 


vertising campaigns, and—rebuild your factory 
organization, increase efficiency and reduce 
costs. Box ZZ-174, care of Piincers’ Ink, 





DVERTISING MAN with wide sales ex- 

perience, desires to make a change if suffi- 
cient inducement be offered. Record includes 
three years’ industrial sales work and twelve 
years’ work in various Capacities in the adver- 
tising and executive departments of well-known 
trade papers A thorough understanding of 
trade paper advertising and of sales increasing 
methods is avaiiable to any company desiring 
these qualities. Write Box ZZ -760, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


COPY TROUBLE MAN 


Not interested in *‘common” jobs where copy 
is simply a matter of aping another’s work— 
rehashing, revising, rewriting—if you want an 
an advertising man who knows there is always 
a hidden reason when copy doesn’t pull, who 
delights in discovering the ‘‘snay’’ for your sake 
and his own, then we ought to talk: prepared 
many booklets, folders, letters, house organs, 
research articles, stories, made investigations 
among dealers for various nationally known 
products; fourteen years’ New York experience. 
Box ZZ-777, care of Printers’ Ink. 














PRESS CLIPPINGS 





OMEIKE'S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper ciippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliabie 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





XCELLENT WEEKLY class paper can be 

bought on account of owner’s iil heaith. 
Good circulation. Nearly $9,000 net profits 
Price $40,000. Termsto right buyer. Acdress, 
Box ZZ 764, care of Printers’ Ink, New York. 








STANDARD BOOKLETS 





IGHLY SPECIALIZED ability to write and 

design, and facility to print small and large 
editions ot booklets, standardized 314x6, in 8, 16 
and 32 pages, with covers, ‘en standard styies 
Our original methods cut cost and save you 
money; our ‘‘copy”’ sells your goods. We wil. 
design and print 1,000 for $17.75; 5,000 for $42 75 
Samples if requested on your letter head. ‘THE 
DANDO CO., 28-32 So. 3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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ALABAMA 
Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1913, 
29,002. First 2 months, 1914, 30,245. Best and 
cleanest advertising medium in Alabama. 


ARIZONA 
Phoeniz, Gazette. Average daily circulation 6 
months ending Sept. 30, 1914, 6170. 


CONNECTICUT 
New Haven, Lventng Register, daily. Aver. tor 
1913 (sworn) 19,236 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,630, 5c. 
Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1913, Daily, 8,666; Sunday, 8,633. 


ILLINOIS 
Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1913, 9,691. 
Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation for 1913, 
Daily, 21,668; Sunday, 10,876. 


INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Oct., 
1914, 18,176. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawa-Hye. Average 1913, daily, 
9,818; Sunday, 10,518. ‘All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register and Leader - Tribune, 
daily average May '14, 69,234; Sunday, 48,596. 
lowa’s Supreme Want Ad Medium. Send for 
town by town and zone circulation booklet. 

Waterloo, Xvening Courier, <6th year; Av. dy. 
1913, 9,281. Daily aver.,Apr. to Sept.1914, 14,262. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courser-Fournai. Average 1913, 
daily, 30,669. 
Louisville, Zhe 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 3913 net paid 61,328. 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans, /tem, net daily average for 1913, 
65,664. 
MAINE 


Augusta, Kennebec Journal, daily average 
1913, 10,657. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 

Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1913, daily 
10,810, ‘ 

Portland, Avexsng Exoress. Net average for 
1913, daily 19,637. Sunday Telegram, 13,002, 


MAF.YLAND 

Baltimore, ews, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1913 — Sunday, 66,888; 
daily, 76,788. For Oct., 1914, 
80,457 daily; 61,413 Sunday. 

V'he apsoiutecorrectness of the 
latest circuiation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Globe 


Average Gross Circulation 1913: 
177,747 Daily 313,397 Sunday 

Sworn net average circulation March, 
1914: Daily, 199,186; Sunday, 287,410. 

Advertising totals: 1913, 8,334,750 
lines, 1,186,622 lines more than any 
other Boston paper published. 

The above totals include all kinds cf 
advertising from that of the big depart- 
Ment store to the smallest “want” ad. 
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Boston, Avening Transcript (@O@). 
tea table paper. Largest amount oO! week day ad. 


Boston's 


Lynn, Zvening Item. Daily sworn av. 1911, 
16.987; 1912, 18,388; 1913, 15,878. ‘lwo cents. 
Lynn’s family paper. Covers field thoroughiy. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1913, 19,498. 

Worcester, Gasette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
"13, 21,904. [he “‘Home”’ paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc. 


MINNESOTA 
The absolute accuracy ot Farm, 
Stock & Home's circuiating rating 





is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
AULD Pubiisi g Company. Circuiation 
Ye No is practically confined to the iar- 


mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 


monthly. Actual average for first 9 months, 
1914, 113,166. ‘ 


Minneapolis, 7riiune, W. J. 

Murphy, publisher. Established 

GUAR 1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily, 

AN Average net paid circulation for 

MAS 013, daily Tribune, 106,768; Sun- 
day Tribune, 169,163. 





MISSOURI 
8t. Louis, Wationai Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1913, 135,602. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier. Daily, Oct. Ist, 1913, 
to Mar. 31, 1914, 11,063. 


NEW YORE 
Buffalo, Comrser, morn. Ave., 1913, Sunday, 
103,269; daiiy,61,755; Xxgqusrer, evening,47,656. 


Buffalo, Zvening News. Daily average, for 
1913, 93,879. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 10913, 238,006. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (ec) av. June,’14 
6,106. Semi.Weekly Sentinel, av. June, '14, 7,416. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1913: Daily, 118,497; Sun., 144,054. 
For Oct., 1914, 184,219 daily ; Sunday, 161,322. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie, 7imes,daily. Av. cir. 1st 6 moss 
1914, 22,801; 23,722 av., Oct.,1914. A 
larger guaranteed paid circulation than 
all other Erie papers combined. E. 
Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 


Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1913, 13,675. 


West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1913, 15,186. In its 42nd year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co. 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 

aper. Chester County is second 
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Wilkes-Barre, 71mes-Leader, eve. net, sworn, 
av. for 1913, 19,187. “Charter Member A. B.C.”” 

York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1913. 
19,187. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket, Xvening /1mes. Average circula- 
tion for 1913, 21,628—sworn. 

Providence, Daily Yournal. Sworn 
ave. net paid for 1913, 19,086 (@@). Sun- 
day, 30,494(@@). The Evening Bulletin, 
47,602 sworn ave. net paid for 1913. 

Westerly, Datly Sun. S. E, Conn. and S. 
Rhode island. Sunto every 7 persons, Aver. 
Cir., 1913, 6,680, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 

age tor tweive months ending 

Dec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 

GUAR Sunday, 18,625. Jan., 1914, 

TEEO average, daily and Sunday, 
23,014, 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, Ze See (eve.) Average, Oct., 1914, 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Zhe Seattle Times (OO) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
A and the Pacific Northwest. It 
ar is a gold mark paper of the first 
TEEO degree. Quality and quantity cir- 
culation means great productive 
f : vaiue to the advertiser. Aver. 
daily cir. last six mos. 1913, 67.080; Sunday, 
86,887. In March, 1914, the Times beat its 
nearest competitor by 363,524 agate lines. 
Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1913, daily 
and Sunday, 21,581. 
Tacoma, News. 


20,610. 
WISCONSIN 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Oct., 
1914, daily 7,656. 
Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. A. B. C. audit 
gives biggest circulation. 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Average, for Sept., 1914, 
19,489. Largest circuiation in Province. 


Want-Ad Mediums 


CONNECTICUT 
EW Haven Register. Leading want ad meii- 
um of State. Rate lc,a word, Av.'13, 19,236. 
MAINE 
i [ike Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portiand 
papers combined. Ic. a word; 7 times, 4c. 
MARYLAND 
THE Baltimore News carries more advertising 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Advertising Medium of Baltimore. 
MINNESOTA 
T= Minneapolis Tribune, 
Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 
ing want ad medium of the great 


Average for year 1913, 














(A atam Northwest, carrying more paid 
Sebay want ads than any other daily 
EE newspaper in the ‘Twin Cities. 


= Printed in 1913 111,417 more in- 

dividual Want Advertisements 

than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 

word, cash with the order; or 10 Cents a line, 

where charged. All advertising in the daily 

appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. 








SEW YORE 
ui ke Buffalo Avening News is the best classi- 
hed advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
eek: Chester, Pa., 7imes carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
Paper. Greatest circulation, 


fiold Mark Papers 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers' Helper (OO), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark" journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 














MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool ana Cotton Kesorter 
Recognized organ of the cotton and wooien 
industries of America (@©@). 

Boston Avening 7ranscrspt (@@), established 
1830. ‘Ihe oniy gold mark daity in Boston. 

Worcester L’O¢inion Pudligne (OO). Only 
French daily among 76,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Jourxai (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. ‘The cleanest met- 
ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 

Brooklyn agie (Q@@) 18 VHE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 

Dry Goods Economist (O©@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goous and Department 
Store trade 

Hardware Dealers' Magaszine(@@). Specimen 
copy mailed on gequest. 2563 Broadway, N. Y 

New York Heraid (Q@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraid first. 

Scientific American (O@@) has the largest cir- 
Culation of any technicai paper in the worid. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THE PITTSBURG 
o DISPATCH © 


‘The newspaper that jud advertisers 
always selecct first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 

















RHODE JSLAND 
Providence Journal (@@), only morning paper 
among 600,000 people. ‘‘‘I'he R. I. Bible. 


TENNESSEE 
The Memphis Commerctal- Appeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘l'ennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. ‘the Commercial 
Appeal passes both guaiity and quantity tests. 
Daily, over 66,000; Sunday, over 87,000; weekly, 
over 96,000. 
WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (OO), leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 
WISCONSIN 
‘The Milwauk Wi (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin.- The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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To Get Chicago 


Business Economically 


—to get it in a short space of time, with few 
men, and with the smallest possible expendi- 
ture of money, requires detailed information 
of the highest order regarding the Chicago 
territory, Chicago dealers and the Chicago 
buying public. 















Such information, covering every business 
street and every residential block in Chicago, 
showing where you need to spend money 
and where you don’t, showing how various 
manufacturers have secured representation 
and big sales at small cost, is at your dis- 
posal through The Chicago Tribune's 
Advertising Promotion Department. 











In writing for this information please state 
the name and character of your product. 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade Mark Registered) 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 







Eastern Advertising Office: 1216 Croisic Bldg., 220 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office:"*- 742 Market Street, San Francisco 
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